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Single Copies, 6 Cents. 


FOR NATURE STUDY 


OVERTON AND HILL’S NATURE STUDY COMSTOCK’S FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSOM IN 
APRIL AND MAY 
ere 25 cents 

This book furnishes a year’s work for pu- This book of spring wild flowers includes 
pils from eight to eleven years old. Thesub- the study of the Hepatica, Spring Beauty, 
jects for study are those most familiar to Adder’s Tongue, Dutchman’s Breeches, 
children, such as the fly, the tadpole, frost, Squirrel Corn, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, and the 
the pine tree, go!den rod, the bird’s nest. Trilliums, and is prepared on a somewhat 
The lessons are arranged in the order of the novel plan, combining note-taking, composi- 
seasons. They are correlated with work in tion work, and drawing. It deals with the 
drawing and composition-writing, and teach flowers which the child loves, and leads him 
the pupil not only to observe closely, but to to understand the life-history of the plants. 
realize the meaning of what he has observed He becomes an investigator into the habits of 
and to describe it both pictorially and these interesting plants and is obliged to 
verbally. The book is profusely illustrated, make the results of his observations and in- 
largely from photographs taken by the vestigations of use in the schoolroom in lan- 
author. 


guage work and drawing. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


It 


is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERTES—LATEST ISSUES 


Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. Book I. . Paper, .30, Cloth, .40 


Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D., Instructor in English Literature in Wellesley College. No. 1€0. 


Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. ‘ ° , Paper, .45. Cloth, .50 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, Classical High School, Providence, R.1I. No. 161. 


Shakespeare’s Henry V. Paper, 15, Cloth, .25 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of English in Union College. No. 163. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Contains 43 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), and nearly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the high school. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Ready in March 
WENTWORTH’S 


ELEMENTS 


OF 


ALGEBRA 


REVISED EDITION 


A thorough revision of a widely used text-book. 
The new edition includes the following special 
features: — 


A chapter devoted to graphs 
Numerous exercises in physics 
An entirely new set of examples 


(nearly four thousand in all ) 


For Further Particulars Address the Publishers 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Just ready 


GIANT SUN AND HIS FAMILY 


By MARY PROCTOR 50 cents 


Primarily intended for supplementary read- 
ing for higher grades, these fascinating stories 
of the marvels and mysteries of the great 
planetary system are told with such clearness 
and accuracy that the book can very profita- 
bly be used as a text-book. Writtenin charm- 
ing fashion, strictly up-to-date, and copiously 
illustrated. 


STORIES OF STARLAND 


By Mary Procror 50 cents 


Delightful for supplementary material and 
home reading, interweaving in story the great 
truths of astronomy. 


Circulars sent ‘on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper aes one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 
Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 


reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 


panied by 
Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


TU PRUVE that Daus' “ Tip-Top”’ 

is the bést and simplest device for 

m\ making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies 
written original, we will ship 
duplicator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

4 discount of 334%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St... New York City 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top” 


Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 


January 3, 1906. 
EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certiticate 
of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super- 
intendent of schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 9, 
at 9.30 A.M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of 
Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
Supervision 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA.— (IX.) 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Roane, county, for Spencer Roane, judge of supreme 
court of state in its early days. 

Saint George, for St. George Tucker, clerk of house of 
delegates. 

Shepherdstown, for Captain Thomas Shepherd. 

Shinnston, for owners of land upon which it was built. 

Sir Johns, small stream, for an officer in Braddock’s 
army. 

Smithville, for former owner of land. 

Summers, for George W. Summers, congressman. 

Taylor, for John Taylor of Virginia. 

Tucker, for St. George Tucker, eminent Virginia jurist. 

Tygart, for David Tygart, early settler. 

Tyler, for Governor John Tyler. 

Upshur, for Abel B. Upshur, secretary of state under 
President Tyler. 

Watson, for Joseph Watson, former owner of land. 

Wellsburg, for Alexander Wells. 

Wetzel, for Lewis Wetzel, noted pioneer and Indian 
fighter. 

Wheeling, Indians placed head of white victim on pole 
and gave place the name Wealink, “place of a human 
head.” Wheeling is corruption of Indian name. 

Wirt, for William Wirt, attorney-general under 
Monroe. 

Wood, for James Wood, early governor. 

Wyoming, for valley in Pennsylvania, whose name was 
corrupted from Indian word, meaning “large or extensive 
plains.” 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN 1906. 


Go io Alaska! 

The flowers of July!!! 

Greatest bay in the world! 

Don’t worry about the heat! 

Land of a Thousand Wonders! r: 

Why vot plan for a month's camping? 

Lick observatory provided for in 1878. 

There will be a Stanford University day. 

Stanford University was created in 1884. 

Luther Burbank will be on the program. 

The State University was created in 1868, 

Catifornia wi!!! have 4,000 advance members. 

The Yosemite will be on dress parade in Juiy. 

The Alaska trip will be so cheap as to astonish you. 

Tnere will be no day hotter than one of those in Bos- 
ton. 

JoLn Swett will bear an honored part in the proceed- 
‘ings. 

President Schaeffer has arranged for a notable pro- 
gram. 

The teachers of California will be charming hosts and 
hostesses. 

‘here will be a session in the famous Greek theatre 
at Berkcley. 

Stanford University has the best university buildings 
in the New World. 

rhe trip to Mt. 'Tamalpais gives more for the money 
‘than is elsewhere possible. 

You ean beard cheaper in San Francisco than in 
any other American city. 

Write R. P. Jennings, New Montgomery street, for 
any information you desire. 

‘The St. Francis is the most luxurious hotel for the 
“money ever enjoyed by the N. EB. A. 


The Palace hotel has more comfort for the money 
than any headquarters has ever had. 


John Swett is the most interesting educator, histori- 
eally considered, in the United States. 

San Franciseo will do everything that can be done for 
ithe pleasure and profit of the teachers. 

John Swett will be the most historic educational 
character, and he is far from being an old man. 

You will probably never be able to get so much for 
your money in a trip to California as this year. 

Montana promises to be the banner state in attend- 
-ance when the population is taken into account. * 

You can get hetter meals in San Francisco for a little 
‘money than anywhere the N. E. A. bas ever met. 

The State University at Berkeley has the most beau- 
‘tiful erounds of any institution in the United States. 

Kansas insists that-she will be the banner state when 
the distance is mutiplied by the number in attendance, 

Don't fail to go to Los Angeles and Pasadena via 


the Coast rail route, stepping.at Santa Barbara for a 


There will be abundant hotel accommodations at $1.00 
a day for room and you can live well for another dollar 
a day. 

Luther Purbank will be the most interesting person 
wiko could be at any meeting at present from the stand- 
point of teachers. 

Oakland is building a million dollars’ worth of new 
schoothouses, bonding the city, by a large vote, for $960,- 
000 fot this purpose. By another New Year Oakland 
will probably have the best school buildings as a whole 
of any city in the country. Superintendent McClymonds 
has brought about a most delightful condition of things. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE MEETING. 


JAMES A. EARR, PRESIDENT. 
iresno for 1906, | 
Polities eliminated. 
lt was Barr’s success! 
There were no factions. : 
Kour thousand enrolled! 3 
A thirty-cight-page program. 
Seven thousand in attendance! 
Four thousand registered at $1.00 each. 
he Key route to Berkeley is most attractive. 
‘There were more than four hundred speeches. 
Hugo K. Schilling presided over the Germans. 
John Swett was the leading figure of the week. 
Seven thousand different persons in attenilance. 
It was too cold to meet in the famous Greek theatre, 
Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald of San rancisco was secretary. 
San Jose was most in evidence of the normal schools, 


Oakiand institute was mingled with the State Associa- 
tion. 


Four of the seven officers were San Francisco teach- 
ers. 


The grounds of the State University are extremely 
beautiful. 


The Stockton institute was held with the others at 
Berkeley. 


Sixteen counties and five cilities met with the State As- 
sociation. 


E. J. Wickson was conductor of the State Farmers’ 
Institute, 


Charles B. Gleason of San Jose presided over the 
classicists. 


_ TT. J. Fenfield of Vallejo was president of the English 
departinent. 


Berkeley city institute joined forces with the State. 
Association. 


BE. Morris Cox of Santa Rosa presided at the Council 
of Education. 


Mrs. I. V. Sweesy of Berkeley was president of the 
music department. 


The prograra was more extensive than any N. BF. A. 
program has been. 
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Anna M. Stovel of San Francisco was president of 
the kindergartners. 

Superintendent W. H. Langdon preside’ at the San 
Francisco sessions. 

George A. Miller, Stanford University, presided over 
the mathematicians. 

Five large cities held their institute in connection 
with the association. 

Jarses Ferguson of San I’rancisco presided over the 
commercial teachers. 

Alumeda City Institute was held in connection with 
the State Associution. 

Cc. S Downes of Berkeley was presilent of the ce- 
partment of geography. 

Joy Licl.tenstein of San Irancisco was president of 
the Library Association. 

W. J. V. Gsterliaut of Berkeley was presilent of 
Acricultura! Association. 

Ferry T. Tompkins of Berkeley presided over tie 
chemists and physicists. 

resident and Mrs. Benjamin Ide Wheeler gave a re- 
ception the first evening. 

T.: D. Harvey of Wisconsin and A. E. Winship of Bos- 
ton were the Eastern speakers. 

Heury Suzzollo of Stanford told how to “Reform 
Lanevaze Instruction in the Grades.” 

The Hlen.entary School Association was presided over 
hy M. FB. Biaachard of San Francisco. 

The High Schoot 'Teachers’ Association was pres ded 
over Ly A. W. Scott of San Francisco. 

Doiestie Science Association was presided over by 
Miss Ellen M. Saritlett of San Francisco. 

The absence of President David Starr Jordan from 
the state was a loss to the association. 

Sixteen counties leld their institutes at Berkeley and 
beeame a part cf Barr's great meeting. 

The banquet at the St. Francis in the interest of the 
WX. B. A. was a delightful chief social function. 

Cc. C. Van Liew of the Chico normal school passed up 
from vice-president in 1905 to president in 190%. 

- State Superintendent Thomas J. Kirk presided over 
the depxrtment of school boards and school trustees. 

The absence of Dr. Elmer E. Brown from the country 
was a loss to the association to which many referred. 

San Francisco institute was the largest of the in- 
stitutes that mct at the time of the Berkeley meeting. 

Three great state associations met at Berkeley the 
same week—the farmers, the librarians, and the teacu- 
ers 

“The Short Story Club” was something new wnder 
the sun. with JIenry Meade land of San Jose as presi- 
dent. 

Fresident Benjamin Ide Wheeler's great address was 
“The Relotion of the Tarts te the Whole in California 
Kdueation.’ 

Superintendent J. W. MeCiymonds as toastmaster at 
the Schoolmasters’ Club was exceedingly happy in h's 
presentations, 

Frincinal P. M. Fisher of Oakland, formerly superin- 
tendent of Alameda county, presided over the County 
Board organization, 

State Superintendent J. H. Ackerman of Oregon rep- 
resented his state on the program. “The ‘Teacher Who 
Succeeds” was his theme. 
rank B. Cooper, superintendent of Seattle, repre- 
sented the Pueet Sonnd region on the program. “The 
Old and the New” was his tleme. 

Harvey’s principal addresses were “Fundamentals in 
Ferching’” and “industrial Mducation—IlIts Scope, Pur- 
pose, and I’lace in the Public School System.” 

Winship’s privcipal addresses were “Fads and Fan- 
cies vs. the [Three ‘R’s,’” “The Schools as a LFublic In- 
vestinent.” “I wentieth Century Standards.’ 

Alfred Rohecovieri, who succeeds W. H. Langdon as 
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superintendent of San Francisco, presided over the 
Session and reception that boomed the N. E. A. 

R. P. Jennings, chairman of the committee to arrance 
for the meeting of the N. E. A., made the most of h's 
pportunities in laving such a gathering of teachers. 

‘rhe banquet of the Schoolmasters’ Club was one of 
the best 1 bave ever attended. One hundred and fifty 
it the tables, and the speaking was bright, sensible, and 
helpful. 

‘rhe presentation to the State University of a portr.it 
of John Swett by Mrs. Richardson, in speeches by 
Phon.as Heaton and Richard D. Faulkner, and re- 
ceived by TEresident Benjamin Ide Wheeler, was one of 
the leading events of the session. 


SOME INLERESTING TOPICS IN THE DEPART- 
MENTS. 


“Maintaining Professional Standards,” Allison Watre, 
San Lraneisco nermal school. 

“Suvervision of Rural Schools,” Superintendent J. PB. 
Davidson, Marin county. 

“Yraining of Teachers for Country Schools,” Super- 
intencent Minnie Coulton, Sonoma county. 

“Tenure of Oitice,’” Lllwood P. Cubberley, Stanford 
University. 

“High School Training—A Preparation for !.ife.” F. 
F. Bunker, San Francisco’ normal school. 

“Model Plans for Country Schoolhouses,” W.  H. 
Weets, Watsonville. 

“School Furnishings and Decorations.” Robert Fur 
lomz, San Rafael. 

“Schooi Sanitation,’ Governor George C. Pardee. 

“How to Purchase School Supplies,” John S. Dove, 
Fresno. 

‘Adopting High School ‘Text-Books,” E. B. Marti- 
nelii, San Rafael. 

“Creating School Sentiment.” S. C. Evans, Riverside. 

“Selection of ‘'Teachers,” ‘Thomas Heaton, 
deputy superintendent, San Francisco. 

“Professional Training,” J. F. Millspaugh, Los An- 
geles norma! school. 

“Eaperience-—Amount and Kind Required,” F. 
Farrinzton, Berkeley. 


“Deciding Between Applicants,” Keech, Santa 
Ana, 

‘Competitive Fxaminations.” Alfred Ronecovieri 
perintendent, San I’rancisco. 

“The Patavia System,” A. E. Winship. 

“The High School Pupil Who Is Not Going to Co}- 
lege,’ James Ferguson, San Francisco. 

“Hizb School Fraternities,” Frank ‘ade, Sacramento, 

“Fyperimeuts in Teaching Agriculture in Schools.” Iu. 
D. Harvey. 

“Hiow May ‘Teachers Make 'Themselves More Famil- 
iar with the Possinilities of the Public Library?’ Miss 
Neihe M. Russ, hbrarian Pasadena public library. 

“Methods in the School Circulation of Library Books.” 
George Clark, San Francisco. 

“Inaustrial Use of the Imagination,” KE. J. Wilkinson, 
Berkeley. 

“Why Agriculture Should Be Taught in the Sehoo's,” 
A. C. Trne, Washington, D. C. 

“Some Comioon Sense Wars of Interesting School 
Children in Nature Studies Relating to Agricuiture, 
Viticulture, and Farm Life,” John Swett, Martinez. 

“Educational Functions of Manual Training in the 
Public Schools and Their Adequate 'Treatimment,” E. R, 
Snider, San Jose. 

“vistenins Lessons in Music,” Lida Lennon, Chieo. 

“How to Cultivate the Power to Think Mathe nati- 
cally,” Irving Stringham, University of California. 

“The Air: cf the Commercial Course,” S$. P. MeCrea, 
Redwood City, 


“Commercial Law,’ Theo Madsen, San Jose. 
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POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNTA. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 
JAMES PD, GRAHAM, PRESIDENT. 


Enrollment, 1,700, 

Audiences often about 3,000. 

Music often and always welcome. 

Mark Keppel is president for 1906. 

A thonsand automobiles in Les Angeles. 

fvery auditorium was packed to the limit. 

Foshay, James A., carfied the day every way. 

Sank clearances in Los Angeles, $500,090,000. 

All the niusical features were exceptionally fine. 

Los Angeles has nearly doubled its population in five 
years, 

The area of Los Angeles is forty-four square miles— 
Boston forty-two. 

I hove never seen a more beautiful hizh school house 
than at Pasadena. ; 

The Polytechme high scheol of Los Angeles is not 
surpassed in the United States. 

Superintendent Kate L. Ames of Napa county bore a 
part in several of the programs. 

Dr. Charles Zaeblin of Chicago University delivered 
an admirable and impressive address. 

One hun@red thousand volumes in the Los Angeles 
publie library, and C. F. Lunnis is librarian. 

Orange county institute met at Santa Ana the first 
three days and then came to the association. 

The Los Angeles City Schoolmasters’ Glee Club is the 
best organization of the kind that I know. 

James D. Graham, superintendent of Pasadena, proved 
to be a great organizer and an inspiring leader. 

Los Angeles has the largest percentage of American- 
born .people ef any city of its size in the country. 

D. R. Augsburg of Oakland has the same tact in draw- 
Ing an andience and drawing for it that he has always 
ha‘. 

State Superintendent Kirk, serving his second term, 
is both popular with the people and helpful to the 
teachers. 


President George A. Gates of Pomona College has the 


same tact in striking a popular cherd that he had back 
in Iowa. 

The only gloom was the rumor that Foshay might ac- 
cept a $6,009 offer that would take him out of the educa- 
ticnal field. 

L. D. Harvey of Wisconsin, Edward F. Bigelow of 
Connecticut, A. E. Winship of Massachusetts were the 
Eastern speakers. 

“The Colorado Desert,’ by Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt of Riverside county, was one of the great attrac- 
tions ef the week, 

Sun Bernardino county institute met at San Bernardicoe 
the first three days of the week and then came to L-s 
Angeles to the association. e 

Harvey, Bigelow, and Winship went to the institutes at 
San Bernardino and at Santa Ana for a day each, and 
each was in the Los Angeles city institute for a day. 

Sanerintendent T'rederick P. Johnson of San Luis 
Obispo and superintendent H. A. Adrian of Santa Bar- 
bara edded to the interest and valne of the session:, 

Dr. J. H. Hoose, of the University of Southern Cali- 
foruis. and formerly of the Cortland N, Y., normal 
school, has the high respect of all the educational forces. 

The Federation of Child Study Clubs of California is 
doing efficient service for teachers, pare its and children. 
‘The president, Mrs. W. W. Murphy, made several ad- 
dresses during the week. 

The University of California contributed to the pro- 
zram Chauncey W. Wells. Edward B. Clapp, Hugo K, 
Schilling,and R. S. Holway, professors who struck a 
safe and winning note every time. 

George L. Sackett, superintendent of Ventura, was 
president of the first institute sessions and Mark Keppel 
was vice-president. The former is superintendent of 
Ventura county and the latter of Los Angeles county. 

Uresident J. Millspaugh of. the Los Angeles State 
Normal school has taken a fine hold of educational af- 
fairs in Southern California. He is wise, earnest, and 
able. und the tercLers and other school people recognize 
it. 

Stanford University’s only place on the program was 
taken by William Frederick Durand, but he carried off 
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abundant honors. President David Starr Jordan, en 
route to the Colorado state meeting, was present for two 
days. 

No man has more completely won the affection and 
respect of the teachers and other educators of Southern 
California than has Hon. Samuel T. Black, president cf 
the San Diego State Normal school. He has the most 
imposing normal schoolhouse in the country. 

The “Time to Time Club,” one of the most swell and 
jolly women teachers’ clubs in the country, gave a ba»- 
qvet to Dr. Margavet E. Schallenberger and Superintend- 
ert Kate L. Ames of Napa county. If half that Foshay 
says of it is true it was the occasion of the week. 

Los Angeles county and Los Angeles city and Ventura 
county held their institutes in Los Angeles in conne:tion 
with the association, that is, these three institutes met 
in Los Angeles on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
while the association met on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday. 

Fred Burk cf the San Francisco State Normal schcol 
spent the week with the teachers. He spoke but once, 
but on that one occasicn he stirred things up sufficiently 
to make a hot time in the old town for him. It will be 
interesting to follow the fortunes of Burk, or of the 
other fellows, for the next year or two. He appears to 
erjoy the opposition he has developed. 

* Here are a few of the presiders of the various sec- 


tions: Barbara Greenwood, Minnie C. Wood, Henrietta 


Visscher, Will M. Warren, Francis A. Barber, Theressa 
Van Dompselaar, Mary L. Brunson, Annette Forter, 
Acnes M. Iturke, A. H. Riddell, Claude L. Welch, Minnie 
J. Lambert, Clara H. Houghton, Minnie Newby, Lena G. 
Tovejoy, Susie Sugg, M. Edna Walker, Mamie J. Red- 
mond, Bevlab B. Coward, Fvan Van Fleet. Edith HB. 
Wilson, Delphina Kennedy, Lillie BE. V. Lioyd, Eila C. 
Borden, June Luttge, Melvin Neel, Maude Hoovens, 
Anna Bagley, H. H. McCutchan, Anna Hurley, R. B. 
He ydock, Carrie E. Porter, Charles Blackstock, J. F. 
Reynolds, A. C. Wheat, Mrs. Susan A. Dorsey, A. B. 
Clayton, Seth F. Van Fatten, J. H. Francis, John F. 
Nevins, Nathan I. Smith, O. E. Rogers, Arthur Durward, 
Mabel Chilton, Elizabeth Hamlin, LeRoy D. Ely, Char- 
lotte A. Knoch, Stephen I. Miller, Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Mary M. Coman, George L. Leslie, Albert B. 
Clayton, P. W. Kauffman, H. O. Howard, James T. 
Chamberlain, J. C. Templeton, Kathryn B. Stone, Mary 
B. Ledyard. George C. Bush. 

Here are some of the catchy and fetching topics dis- 
cussed: — 

“The Potency of Suggestion as a Factor in Life.” 

“Stadents’ Self-Government.” 

“Spould athletics be compulscry upon every healthy 
high school student?” 

“Should inter-school contests be encouraged?” 

“A Model Schoolroom for the First Grade.” 

“Seme Triumphs of a First Grade Teacher.” 

“The Practicability of the Impractical School Sub- 
jects and Vice Versa.” 

* “Books Suitable for the Fifth Grade for Culture and 
for Entertainment.” 

“The Art of Conserving Time and Energy in the 
Schcolrvom.” 

“A Pian for Moral Training in the Public Schools.” 

“Do the university requirements include too much 
work ‘n literature? If so to what extent is this excess 
to the detriment of good work in composition, and at 
the expense of cultural value?’ 

“Does the study of classic myths deserve its place in 
high school English requirements?” 

“Would it be for the best interests of the schools to 
have one high schcol course not having any mathe- 
matics?” 

“Sources of Historical Knowledge and Their Use by 
High School Students.” 
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“Manual Training as a Factor in Modern Civiliza- 
tien.” 
“The Relation of Manual Training to the Arts and 
Crafts.” 
“Thre Intluence of Industrialism on Civilization.” 
“Oral and Written Expression in Translation.” 


“Relation of English Composition to English Litera- 
ture in the High School.” 


“What is required of commercial graduates, and 


wherein do they fail to meet the requirements of busi- 
ness 

“The place of commercial training in the high schcol, 
what the department should teach and why.” 

“How may the science teacher best increase his effi- 
ciency while engaged in teaching?” 

“A Closer Kelation Between Home and School.” 

“Beost the N. BE. A.” 

“Nature’s Little Things.” 

“Winning Love for Nature Study.” 

“How Eand Work May Be Used in Language Train- 
ing.” 

“The Education Not in Books.” 


“Possibilities of Discipline Through English Gram- 
mar.” 


“Means cf Making a Modern Language Interesting.” 
‘“Fiow may the number of available and eflicient 
teachers be increased so that the school boards may 


have a reasonable opportunity for chcice in the hiring 
of teachers?” 


“The Imagery of Childhood.” 
“The Teacher as a Student.” 


CALIFORNIA COUNTIES. 

California is distinctly a state with county units, 
some vast in area and few large in population, but 
the law and the constitution magnify the county. 
Educationally, the county superintendent is a 


state officer, is a feature of the state department of 
education. 


Ajiameda county, the county of Oakland and 
Berkeley, Alameda, Hayward, Alvarado, and. Niles, 
includes much of the famous San Francisco bay, 
and has nearly a quarter of a million people. It is 
rich beyond description, raising and marketing 130 
varieties of fruits and nuts, grains and vegetables. 

Amador county, distinctly a mining county, and 
also among the mountains, has the deepest quartz 
mines in the United States. Four great mines are 
taking pay ore from a depth of 2,000 feet, while 
one of them is worked at a depth of 2,800 feet. 
Like Alpine county it was set off from Calaveras 
county. The county superintendent is one of the 
notably wide-awake: men of the state. He has had 
some of the best institutes at home, and last year 
took his entire county to the San Jose normal 
school for a week in place of the institute. This 
year every one of the sixty-five teachers joined the 
state association. 

Butte county, with an area of 1,128,960 acres and 
a population of 17,117, is in the upper Sacramento 
valley. At Chico-is a state normal school over 
which Dr. Van Liew presides. It is a city of rare 
beauty, and is the centre of important agricultural 
interests. John Bidwell was its most distinguished 
citizen, one of the great men in California history 
in fact. 

Calaveras county, the county of the biggest trees, 
was created in 1850. Here gold was discovered in 
1848, and to this point came the great rush of the 
forty-niners. Here was found the largest nugget 
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of gold in the world, weighing 193 pounds, and sell- 
ing for $43,000. 

Colusa county is located on both sides of the 
Sacramento river. I knew it before Glenn county 
was taken off. There was then one wheat ranch oi 
44,000 acres, the largest I have ever known, prob- 
ably the richest there has ever been. 

Contra Costa county is one of the oldest counties 
in the state, and one of the most populous—25,000 
means much for a California county. It has thirty 
miles of water front, and is at the head of deep 
water navigation. The chief town, Contra Costa, is 
the greatest grain exporting point in the United 
States. There great ships from all parts of the 
world lie alongside the warehouses and docks load- 
ing direct the wheat that comes by train and river 
steamer from the county and great valleys of Cali- 
fornia and the other Pacific coast states. The ease 
of shipping in connection with other conditions 
make this a great grain-growing county. It is also 
one of the most notable fruit centres of the state. 
Here John Swett, of educational fame, has a valu- 
able vineyard at Martinez. 

Del Norte county was one of the earliest set- 
tled, attracting the early adventurers to its gold 
fields. Although there are rich valleys there are 


but 3,500 inhabitants, and more than half of these 


are in Crescent City. 


El Dorado county was one of the leading mining 
counties in the early days, but since 1860 it has been 
famed for its lumber. In one lumber yard at Pino- 
grande there are 30,000,000 feet of lumber con- 
stantly on hand. 


Fresno county, with 3,621,000 acres and 50,000 
population, is one of the richest counties in the 
United States. It is the chief raisin centre of the 
New World; the percentage of sugar in the grapes 
of the San Joaquin valley is greater than elsewhere 
in the United States. The wealth of the land 
owners is immense. 

Glenn county has had the most vast wheat farms 
of any part of the United States. One farm had 
50,000 acres, and many others were very large, but 
of late these have been divided. 

Humboldt county, with 2,244,480 acres, has had 
no railroad connection with the outside world. It 
has been a beautiful, thrifty county on the coast 
near the northern boundary of the state, with 
Eureka, a city of nearly 15,000, eminently prosper- 
ous, as the county seat. 

Inyo county has an area of 6,543,360 acres, or 
10,000 square miles, larger indeed than Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, while the population is 
but 5,500. ‘To-day it is a county of great impor- 
tance to its neighbors in Nevada and Southern 
California. It has been, hitherto, a stock-raising 
district, but now a $500,000 plant transmits elec- 
tricity 100 miles to Tonopah and Goldfield, the 
famous gold-mining centres of Nevada. Fine 
municipally owned water and sewer systems have 
been constructed in Bishop, and a good telephone 
system installed. Very important is the reclama- 
tion of Owens valley’s uncultivated places. The 
government has investigated for two vears with 
water storage in view; local people have prepared 
for that purpose should the government withdraw, 
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and while Los Angeles discusses diverting streams 
for that county’s use, Inyo’s undaunted residents 
believe that they command the situation and that 
the gigantic assailant undertaking of Los Angeles 


people will ultimately be dropped. 


Kern county, with Bakersfield as the leading 
city, has 5,219,960 acres,—-8,159 square miles,—or 
more than the state of Massachusetts, while the 
population is 22,000, living mostly near Bakersfield. 
Its fame has rested hitherto largely upon its im- 
mense output of oil, reaching 18,000,000 barrels a 
year. This was the first county to oil its highways, 
and now more than 100 miles cf roadway are like 
asphalt for cleanliness. The county is second in 
the state in mineral output. 


Lassen county, with an area of 3,040,000 acres, 
and a population of 4,511, is devoted to stock rais- 
ing as the general industry. Think of a county 
large as Connecticut with only 4,511 people scat- 
tered throughout its entire area! : 


Los Angeles county leads the state, the coast, 
and the country. The bank-clearances of Los 
Angeles city were 40 per cent. more in 1905 than 
in anv previous year, which is well-nigh unbeliev- 
able when we realize that.it has no harbor, no com- 
merce, no large manufactures, no important egri- 
cultural support. The schools have received since 
the opening of the school year 100 new pupils a 
day. In November this was exactly true. The last 
day I was in the city, in January, there were more 
than 400 new pupils admitted. This also is almost 
unbelievable. Every other indication iof substantial 
growth is as definite as these two. Vast fortunes 
are being madein the city and suburbs in real 
estate. The new buildings in the city in 1905. 
amounted to $16,000,000. 

The schools are simply wonderful. The school 
buildings are excellent, and the Polytechnic high 
school is one of the best in the world. There are 
larger ones in the largest cities, but I have never 
seen a better. Superintendent James A. Foshay 
has had a remarkably successful record. Not a 
vote has been cast against him since his original 
election, and he retires to accept a much larger sal- 
ary in a congenial service, to the regret of all the 
people. 

Pasadena, the second most important city in this 
county, is as widely and favorably known as any 
city on the coast. Its growth is remarkable in 
quantitv and quality. Its avenues and residences 
are nowhere surpassed. Its school buildings are 
beautiful, and its high school building is as fine as 
has been made for any city of its size. Superintend- 
ent James D. Graham is not only an efficient local 
leader, but as president of the California Southern 
Educational Association this year he rallied an en- 
ro'llment of 1,700, and had sessions with 2,500 and 
more in attendance. 


Madera county is the exact geographical centre 
of the state, and was taken from the northern part 
of Fresno county. Only a small part of its 2,200 
square miles is settled, so it has but 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. There is, however, no richer land in the 
state, and no better raisin country. 


Mariposa county, with 2,000 square miles at 
present, was originally a sixth of the entire state, 
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but it has seen county after county taken from it, 
and now it has less than one family to a square 
mile. Its present claim to fame is its famous valley 
and trees. 


Marin county is one of the most charming resi- 
dential sections of the state. ‘San Rafael anid 
Sausalito are beautiful towns within half an hour by 
ferry of San Francisco. They have climate and 
scenic grandeur unsurpassed by any other spot 
near to a centre of population. Tamalpais is the 
most glorious of all mountain scenes and expert- 
ences when the time and expense irom a great city 
are taken into account. Poultney Bigelow says: 
“When God comes to earth he will make of Mt. 
Tamalpais his pulpit from which to preach the 
gospel of mountain climbing.” 

Merced county, in the heart of the San Joaqttin 
rallev, has a large population for a purely grain and 
live stock section. It has wealth in unusual amount 
even for California. 

Mendocino county has nearly 4,000 square miles, 
and more than 20,000 population. Its lumber has 
made it famous and wealthy, and its inhabitants are 
public-spirited in their prosperity. Its prospects 
are among the features of which the state boasts. 

Modoc county is one of the large counties—- 
more than +,000, square miles—and one of the 
slightly populated, averaging more than three 
square miles toa family. It is a grazing county. 


Monterey county, beautiful Monterey! Historic 
Monterey! It was 800 years ago that two priests 
set foot on the shores of Monterey county, which 
was then an unknown waste of timber and grazing 
land, erected a cross and improvised an altar. lor 
another century and a half Monterey was unknown 
to civilized man until, in 1779, Father Junipe.o 
Serra visited the almost forgotten shores, erected a 
cross, and took possession of the land in the name 
of the King of Spain. With the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia by the United States, Monterey, which had 
been the capital of the territory under Mexican 
rule, retained the seat of government for many 
years. The Spreckels beet sugar factory, which 
was erected in 1897 at a cost of over $2,000,000, is 
the largest beet-sugar factory in the world, and has 
a daily capacity of 450 tons of sugar. Education- 
ally, it has always been among the best on the 
coast. 

Napa county is one of the most attractive in the 
state, as it is one of the smallest. The Napa valley 
is charming. The vinevards and orchards are 
beautiful, and its schools have always been of the 
best. 

Nevada county, on the east side of the mcuneains, 
is crossed hy the Overland railroad, and is and has 
always been the banner gold-producing county cf 
the state. It is the most populous of the mountain 
counties. 

Orange county, adjoining Los Angeles county, is 
rightly named. With but 800 square miles it has 
35,000 population, or 450 to the saquare mile, which 
in California is remarkable. It is large'y under 
cultivation, has a delightful climate, and is in every 
Way attractive to eastern people in search of resi- 
dence. It has taken high rank educationally fro:n 
the first. 
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Placer county, on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada range, where the Overland railroad comes 
down from the snows into almost perpetual sun- 
shine, is one of the most delightful sections of the 
state. In thirty years, from 1850 to 1880, there 
were $70,000,000 of gold taken from this small 
county. This year 3,000 car-loads, or +,000,000 
boxes of peaches and other deciduous fruits, and 
500,000 boxes of oranges were shipped from here. 

Plumas county is large in area, but small in 
population, there being but 4,000 population. It is 
distinctly a mountain mining county. 

Riverside! Riverside county is the far-famed 
orange spot of America, settled and developed by 
the hest people of New England. Although a 
small part of the county is settled, it is really one of 
the largest counties in the United States, being 
about the size of the state of Massachusetts. The 
controller of the currency, basing his statements 
or bank statistics, asserts that Riverside county is 
the richest per capita in the United States. Three 
banks at Riverside have deposits and other asscts 
in excess Gf $5,000,000, with a total county popu- 
lation of not to exceed 22,000. The assessed valu- 
ation of the county is $15,690,599, and the actual 
investment 430,000,000. This wealth is based upon 
the citrus industry, which last vear yielded net to 
this county $226,200 on oranges and $555,000 en 
lemons. In addition to the 20,000 acres devoted to 
citrus fruit, there are large areas of deciduous 
fruits, nuts, and grain. This county boasts the fin- 
est court house in the southwest. The high school 
ut Riverside, the Carnegie library, and the Glen- 
wood tavern are among the finest- specimens of 
Mission architecture. Educationally it has always 
heen in the lead. 

Sacramento county, containing the state capital, 
is one of rare beauty and great wealth. and has a 
large population for a county west of the Missis- 
sipp: valley. The city of Sacramento is one of ttie 
lurge, as well as important, cities in the state, with 
uoble public buildings as well as fine private build- 
ings and residences. The schools have always been 
ainong the best in the state. 

Santa Barbara county is unsurpassed in beauty or 
in cimate. The city of Santa Barbara is a gem in 
a state that abounds in attractive resorts. ‘here is 
certainly nothing better in the United States than 
santa Larbara, with its ever-blooming public parks 
and private grounds, with delectable mountain re- 
treats within a half-hour’s drive, or the vast Pacific 
rolling upon her beautiful beaches. The schools 
are far-famed for public devotion to the best in 
huildings and equipment. Here is a beautiful high 
school building, ideal little kindergarten buildings 
all by themselves, with abundant out-door life, and 
a remarkably attractive manual training pln‘. 
Superintendent Adrian has kept the progressive 
sp:rit keenly alive. 

San Bernardino county is one of the most inter- 
esting sections of the state, with an area of 20,000 
square miles—-a county as large as Vermont, New 
liampshire, and Massachusetts all together. Think 
of that, teachers who realize how many counties 
there are in those three states! Its population 1s 


(Continued on page 158.} 
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A PEDAGOGICAL ASPECT OF NUMBER TEACHING.—(II1.) 


BY J. E. KLOCK, 
Principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


We are just coming to understand that so-called 
number work occupies altogether too much atten- 
tion: in fact, the same training during early child- 
hood may grow out of kindergarten plays, lan- 
guage work, or nature study. Indeed, many simi- 
lar avenues are open to the primary teacher capable 
oi making a judicious selection from the average 
liberal course of study. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to suggest a few devices which may 
serve to familiarize children with mathematical 
forms of thought, without *“running counter to the 
true activities of the mind which certainly distorts 
and may possibly destroy them.” During the first 
years in school emphasis should not be laid upon 
the formal introduction of number work, but rather 
upon material which furnishes proper exercise to 
the dawning: capabilities. 

TRAINING FOR DISCRIMINATION AND THE AD- 
JUSTMENT OF THE COARSER PHYSICAL AC- 
TIVITIES.: 

Ail are familiar with the delight upon the part of 
the little child which arises from muscular exer- 
cise. Pleasure always results from normal re- 
action in growing organisms. The various depart- 
ments of manual work together with paper folding, 
the cutting and mounting of surface forms, paint- 
ing, singing, and most of the kindergarten gamcs 
are interesting because they stimulate to action the 
child’s capabilities. Blocks, colored beads, splints, 
pasteboard cuttings, etc., are indispensable aids in 
furnishing proper training for discrimination and 
the physical activities. Introduce paper folding and 
paper cutting in the following order: (a) cut, (b) 
lay, (c) trace, (4) mount. The pupil should begin 
by cutting inch squares, inch circles, half-squares, 
and half-circles. Surface forms should be.laid and 
mounted as follows:— 


less than four. Still further without the counting 
process they will be able to double the groups by 
substituting two articles for a single one, and wil 
soon be able to see that the first is twice the value 
ot the second, the second half the value of the first, 
and the like. The child who can count loses the 
element of discrimination and judgment exercised 
by the one who cannot, for the former proceeds in 
a mechanical way without the use of any particular 
faculty, usually counting 1, 2, 3, 4, and finally con- 
cluding that 3 is less than 4, by a rote process 
rather than hy discrimination. The ability te ob- 
serve combinations rapidly may be extended by 
placing blocks or other material upon the table, in- 
cidentally requiring the children to match the work 
indicated by the teacher. 
QUICK PERCEPTION. 

Perception is aided by giving the children but a 
brief time to observe the material as arranged by 
the instructor before they are required to duplicate 
the same from memory. Blocks of different colors 
are displaved in twos or threes as may be desired, 
after which they are removed and the pupils re- 
quired to repeat from memory the placing and 
grouping of the material, keeping in mind color, 
form, value, and arrangement. Quick percep- 
tion exercises may be given through the use 
ol objects usually found well-equipped 
primary departments. A little later a use of the 
Parish cards also may be employed to advantage in 
this work. ‘That is to say, let a card containing twa 
blue spots and three red spots be quickly exhib ted, 
after which the children are required to indicate 
through oral expression or the placing of other 
material upon the table, the comparative value oi 
the respective cards. Thus the group sense of per- 
ception is gradually quickened, until, unaided by 


the counting process, the child is en- 
abled to determine at once, through 
the use of this capability alone, all of 
the combinations on the elementary 
series of Parish cards, thus uniting 
group perception with quick per- 
ception. 


GROUP PERCEPTION 

Young children have great ability to observe 
groups of objects. This power enables them to de- 
termine very accurately comparative values with 
respect to weight, length, quality, and even quan- 
titv. The child undertaking his elementary num- 
ber work with an ability to count is handicapped as 
mich as one who begins his reading after having 
learned the alphabet. Pupils without the ability to 
count will readily determine the more and less of 
combinations or groups such as threes or fours of 
blocks and other material, and may be easily led to 
make use of arithmetical language sufficient tu 
convey the impression that the group of four is 
greater than the group of three, and that three is 


*Dewey. 


LENGTH OR DISTANCE PERCEPTION. 

Eye adjustments are made during the first two 
or three years in the child’s school life. ‘ihis is 
therefore the plastic period for the training of dis- 
tance or length perception. 

Children should be given the opportunity oi 
judging the length of lines drawn upon the black- 
board, and they should be required in each case to 
correct their estimates by definite measurements. 
For a continuation of this judging and testing 
process paper may be cut of different lengths and - 
dimensions, and the work may be verified by the 
use of the splint or ruler. Then these cuttings may 
be gummed and mounted at varying distances as 
indicated, thus making a permanent record of the 
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child’s mind content, with respect to length or dis- 
tance 

Let the requirement. be to place the squares at 
uniform distances beginning with one inch, thus:— 
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number work should supplement other studies 
Requirements like the following will serve as a 
means of bringing on proper reactions for such de- 
velopment. Lead pupils to paste cuttings to repre- 


x 


x 


Let 1 represent a cutting an inch square, and 2 a 
square of the same dimensions placed to represent 
an intervening space of one inch. The cuttings are 
mounted, after which the distance is_ tested; the 
cross represents the exact measurement; the error 
in judgment becomes at once apparent, and the 
child gives evidence of greater accuracy in the sec- 
ond attempt. Let 3 represent the placing of a third 
cutting, and the cross as before the result of the 
test measurement made by the child. The size of 
the cuttings and the distance of the spaces should 
be varied according to the judgment of the 
teacher. Such cuttings may eventually be ar- 
ranged to show the separation of the whole into its 
parts, preparing the way for a systematic exercise 
whereby the whole is compared with the parts, and 
the parts with the whole, thus:— 


A 


Let A represent the whole, 1, 2, 3, 4, the parts. 
Questions like the following are asked: 1 plus 2 is 
what part of the whole? 1 plus 2 plus 3 is what 
part of the whole? 3 is what part of 1 plus 2? etc. 

Half-circles and half-squares may be similarly 
mounted. Introduce tracing exercises by requiring 
pupils to lay off squares in crayon on kindergarten 
tables, also by drawing the circle with the disc as a 
pattern. Introduce and compare circles, squares, 
half-circles, and half-squares of varying dimen- 
sions, viz.‘-— 


A 
B 


ll 
> 


“The teacher should bear in mind that the 
method which neglects to recognize number work 
as measurement and considers it simply as a plural- 
ity of fixed units necessarily leads to exhausting 
and meaningless drill.” (McLellan and Dewey, 
page 85.) Z 


IMAGERY. 


The different forms of imagery are ripened, like 
other faculties, through judicious exercise only. In 
order to give proper training to the image centres, 


sent the wheels of a wagon, baskets of fruit, the 
feet of a horse, the ends of a knitting needle, etc. 
Continue the training of the group sense in con- 
nection with auditory imagery, through the ringing 
of a bell, the tapping of a pencil, a child’s footsteps, 
or other like devices arranged by the teacher. To 
illustrate, let four taps represent the number of 
cubes to be placed in a group upon the desk. In 
the same way place splints to indicate the footsteps. 
heard, etc. ‘Tactile sensations may he brought into 
use through permitting children to feel objects with 
closed eyes; this exercise .also affords an oppor- 
tunity for developing the conceptions of similarity 
and difference. 

Numerous suggestive hints gathered from Hal- 
leck’s “Central Nervous System,” chapter 1X., may 
be used to an advantage by the skilful teacher, who 
will see to it that her “tools are properly sharp- 
ened” hefore she undertakes to direct the faculties 
of the children to the acquirement of information. 
This was doubtless the thought uppermost in the 
mind of Herbert Spencer when he said the good 
teacher knows how to waste time judiciously. 

The preparation and pasting of cuttings sat'sfies 
a physical demand and cultivates an ability to de- 
termine the length and size of required forms. 
The undefined figure prepared from simple slips of 
paper opens the way for a definite training in imag- 
ery, confoined with an ability to discover simple 
relations with respect to color, form, distance, qual- 
ity, and quantity. That is to say, the square may 
represent an apple at one moment, a pear at an- 
other. a basket of fruit at another, or a cake at an- 
other. Again, let a single cutting stand for a cake, 
with the colored crayon or pencil as material, re- 
quire pupils to frost one-half of the cake, one-half 
of one-half, one-half of one-fourth, thus :— 


= 


Question: The red is what part of the whole cake? 
The blue is what part of the whole cake? The yel- 
low is what part of the blue? The yellow is what 
part of the green? etc. 
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With a device like the following arrange colors, 
asi— 


Red O 
“Blue OO 
Yellow OOO 


Green OOOO 


Question: The red is what part of the green? 
What part of the yellow? The green is what to the 
red? To the blue? Children will readily see at a 
glance groups thus placed; and after the objects 
have been hidden or removed, the pupils will make 
comparison from the remembered mental picture, 
thereby cultivating imagery and quick perception. 
Through the use of the changeable unit a variety 
of problems may be given, based upon the materiai 
and the mental pictures previously mentioned; as, 
The red is a yard of ribbon; what is the green? 
The yellow? The blue? Again, let the green 
represent a yard of ribbon and question as before. 
In a similar way make use of the yellow and the 
blue. 


EXPERIENCE. 


Children should be permitted to handle splints of 
various lengths, the footrule, and the yardstick. 
The teacher should be supplied with scales for 
weighing and cups and measures for the purpose of 
objectively teaching the different tables of men- 
suration. Sand representing sugar, salt, or even 
liquids may be weighed and measured, and can be 
used afterward in the game of keeping store. In 
short the children should be allowed to become 
familiar through every possible variety of experi- 
ence with all the terms and units of measurement 
that they will need later in their work; afterwards 
the concrete representations should be removed 
and something less defined, as the square or the 
block, should be used instead, through which the 
image process may be introduced. For instance, 
let the drawing be called a bushel of grain: What 
is A? What is C? D? What is B plus D? etc. 


Let A=6 
Bas? 

C=? 
A+B=? 
A4+C=? 

A+C+B=? 


Continue to use drawings, objects, and cuttings 
as a basis for development exercises, thus:— 


A=8 
e LD B+C=6 
D+C+B=7 


Let the drawing in the illustration stand for a 
pound of butter and question as follows: What is 
A? What is B? What is B plus C? D plus C 
plus B? Vary the exercise by substituting gal- 
lons, bushels, pounds, or feet, and proceed as be- 
fore. 

The teaching of the multiplication table should 
not be given as rote work. Properly taught it fur- 
nishes adequate exercise for the development of 
many of the child’s activities. In fact, all tables 
mechanically committed to memory are uninterest- 
ing and harmful, although they may become of the 
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greatest importance when the necessity for their 
use is felt, and they have been introduced through 
imagery and qualitative processes. Visual impres- 


sions are gained through devices like the follow- 
ing :— 


J Let the rectangle represent a 
cake, a piece of cloth, or any 
other article of interest. Call 
4. 4. the value of the figure sixteen 
cents. Request the children to 
mark off the parts that can be 
“! bought for four cents, placing 
figures in the diagram to repre- 
' sent the value of the respective 
divisions. With the drawing removed, ask 
pupils to image the rectangle as formerly seen, 
questioning as follows: What is the value of the 
cake? How many 4’s are placed upon the rect- 
angle? How many 4’s on a half of the rectangle? 
How many 4’s on three-quarters of the rect- 
angler What is the value of 3-4 of the 
article? The object of the exercise is not only to 
teach the multiplication table, but at the same time 
to furnish a suitable means for the training of the 
different faculties. Through the employment of 
the changeable unit, the value of the rectangle may 
be varied until all the composite numbers from 
2 to 100 inclusive are introduced. Proceed as be- 
fore and thus prepare an apperceptive basis for the 
teaching of percentage when the time arrives for its 
presentation. 


ANALYSIS AND CONSTRUCTION, 


The subject matter from the daily program 
should serve as a basis for arithmetical composition 
exercises. To illustrate: Place problems upon the 
blackboard to he used by the pupil in his arith- 
metical composition, as» (1-3 of 9) times 2. The 
child’s composition should read something like 
this: At three cents each, what is the cost of two 
cranges? Use the footrule, clock dial, dozen, and 
months of the year. Employ in original problems 
all principles heretofore taught. Insist upon brisk 
answeis and allow but one trial. Compare 1-4 with 
the following fractions written thus:— 


(1-4 


3-4 


Require the child to give relations, as:— 


The foregoing will furnish a basis for original work, 
as: 1-4 of a vard of cloth is worth 3 cents: what ‘ts 
the value of 1-2a yard? 1-8 of a yard? 3-8 of a 
yard? 3-4 of a yard? 

Combine two simple fractions into one sum. 
For further illustration diagram A may be com- 
pared to a house. Require children to draw the 
fewest number ef rooms in the diagram that may be 
grouped into either 3’s or 4’s, as they may desire. 
Pupils should then be required to mark off with 
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-+’s 1-4 of the rooms and with —’s 1-3 of the 
rooms as shown in diagram B, thus:— 


B 


Children will readily discover that 1-4 4- 1-3 of 
the diagram is equal to the sum of the +’s and the 
—~’s or 7-12 of the entire number of rooms. 

Again, let the problem read, from 1-2 subtract 

1-3. The diagram may be drawn thus :— 
Mark 1-2 of the diagram with -+’s 
and 1-3 with —’s. Finally lead | *F{/+jE 
pupils to see that the sum of the +'s 
in the diagram, less the sum of WU 
the —’s, is equal to the expression 1-2 less 1-3. 
Preparatory to the formal introduction of multipli- 
cation and division the following device may be 
used: Let the rectangle represent 96 bushels of 
grain and require pupils to determine the value of 
3-4 of the grain at $3 a bushel. The operation may 
be represented as:— ‘ 


b 


Bi 96 bu. 
ejc ic iA 


| 24 bu. 


A child who has had his activities properly 
ripened through judicious training will have ac- 
quired keen perceptions, vigorous and healthy 
imagery, and will experience great delight in 
grappling with simple abstractions, generalizations, 
and classifications. Thus the transition from baby- 
hood to childhood is accomplished. 

it shonld be constantly borne in mind that the 
method of presentation and the subject matter oi 
the course must be varied as the work progresses. 
That is to say, in the intermediate grades the ap- 
perceptive process must be employed, while in the 
upper grammar grades the work must be adapted 
to the philosophic tendencies which characterize 
the development of the youthful mind. 


TO FIND FUTURES FOR THE CHILD. 


BY COLIN A. SCOTT, 
Boston Normal Schoo). 


To fird futures for the child is the teacher’s mis- 
sion. Many of these are, however, already in the 
child himself. All of those capable of present real 
activitv are to be found there, and of many of them 
the child is already conscious. Why, then, should 
the teacher hunt for all possible kinds of future 
needs, and neglect the needs and aims which the 
child is actually feeling at the present? On the 
contrarv, the proper satisfaction of those near at 
hand will lead most naturally to those that are 
farther off. And, moreover, without finding out 
how he can satisfy present. ideal needs, how will the 
habit of exerting himself to satisfy these future 
needs ever arise? We must exercise such habits 
as will later on be used. If, then, submission to 
those over him, and dullness to the conduct and 
movement of the rest of society, even if this shou!d 
be beneficial, are wanted, the teacher may safely be 
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continuously authoritative. If, however, the power 
to create society is wanted, experience in doing this 
thing either as leader or as voluntary follower is 
necessary to the result. 

Where can the opportunity for such an experi- 
euce be found? It is, no doubt, already begun in 
the instinctive play of children, especially where 
the members of two or three families come to- 
gether in the neighborhood. Here clubs, either 
called by such a name or merely virtual, are often 
formed which succeed in carrying out various 
schemes. ‘The elders are often interested in these. 
and thus get an opportunity not so much “to 
divert” as to yield up to the young some of their 
stored experiences in the art of life. These activi- 
ties, however, have upon them for the most part the 
ban of civilization. Like the innocent lives of 
primitive people, they must hide in obscurity, must 
pick up what time can be squeezed out between 
the serious demands of the school and the home. 
and must finally suffer from the stigma in the mind 
ci the elders, and in the higher consciousness of 
the child himself, of being merely play. 

If such experiences are to be dealt with effectu- 


a = 24 bu. 


3¢ = 72 bu. at $3.00 a bu. = $216. 


ally so as to yield a reasonable revenue of educa- 
tional value, the child’s institution, the school, must 
take hold of them. The teacher must see in them 
an opportunity, and the highest opportunity, for 


her sacred office. She must learn to put out at in-_ 


terest, to willing borrowers, those sums of social 
heredity with which a rich and scholarly culture 
has put her into contact. She must learn also to 
refrain from pressing upon her customers weaith 
which thev seem to consume, but do not use. To 
permit such waste is to produce a nation of educa- 
tional papers. 

The attack upon such problems can doubtless be 
made in many ways, and the whole of the new edu- 
cotion is a history of more or less indirect and 
fianking movements toward such an end. Nor will 
these indirect approaches ever be superseded. A 
portion of the work of any school must always be 
“directed,” or even controlled and compelled, by 
the teacher. A good education ought to give in- 
tellectual insight and habitual response to both 
these sides of a well-rounded character. The in- 
dividual ought to be able to submit willingly and 
intelligently to authority, even authority which he 
has not constituted. But he ought also to be able 
to use authority. even absolute authority, with true 
wisdom and success. In every walk in life an in- 
dividual gets some opportunity for each of these 
attitudes ; opportunity, however, in which his edu- 
cation has too frequently not fitted him to succeed. 

Of these opposite poles, the power to organize. 
io use resources, to plan purposefully and to exe- 
cute, with no further compulsion than the natural 
failure of plans if they should prove unsuccessful, 
has seemed to be the most neglected in the schools. 
— Elementary Teacher. 
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STORY OF A SCHOOL CITY. 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, LYNN, MASS. 


ITS INSTITUTION AND DEVELOPMENT, WI1H 
ILLUSTRATIVE DOCUMENTS. 


The plan of giving students a measure of seli- 
government is not new, but it has of late sprung 
into prominence, and is being widely adopted. The 
George Junior Republic and various school cities 
have been described for popular reading in the 
magazines, but detailed accounts of their inception 
and evolution from the teacher’s standpoint have 
seldom been published. This chronicle is presented 
to afford an alternative type of pupil government, 
since it is being worked out on an independent basis 
without the adoption of the usual somewhat stereo- 
typed form. 

As principal of a school of over eight hundred 
boys and girls, the writer hesitated to adopt the 
usual school city plan. The government of the sev- 
eral classrooms in a grammar school so involves 
the personality of their teachers, and the conditions 
and requirement of the several grades so vary, that 
it is very questionable whether a central school 
government should attempt to exercise jurisdiction 
over tules and offenders in the separate classes. 
Certain great truths and principles founded in 
Anglo-Saxon political experience should be fol- 


- lowed in the development of self-government in 


schools. The value of local self-government and 


the danger of a too-centralized, paternal govern- - 


ment are among these. It was decided, therefore, 
that the best plan was to start with a boys’ play- 
ground government, allowing this to expand nat- 
urally as experience might dictate. 

Communities of the English race are accus- 
tomed to develop their own institutions, basing 
every advance upon experience. To call in some 
expert for the purpose of organizing a city govern- 
ment out-oi-hand in an hour’s or session’s time is a 
most anomalous plan. It recalls J.ocke’s “Grand 
Model” for the government of the Carolina colo- 
nies. A new state drafts its own constitution. A 
town may present to the legislature a detaited state- 
ment of the city charter it would like granted it. 
Similarly a body of pupils, by permission of their 
principal, and with his assistance where needed, 
should organize their own government. And this 
should be a matter of deliberation and discussion, 
such as will secure wise action for the present and 
valuable training for mature life. 

Governments do not find their main function, 
to-day, in suppressing crime and preventing injus- 
tice, but rather in organizing communities for co- 
operation in securing the welfare of all citizens. A 
school city should not find its greatest value in 
maintaining order and enforcing rules that declare 
what shall not be done. In order that one may 
both awaken enthusiasm and retain permanent sup- 
port, pupil government must secure to the citizens 
more than good order. Such positive pleasures as 
active sports in the playground must be secured 
through the agency of the pupils’ organization. A 
large field for improvements that appeal to young 
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_ When every room had informally voted approval, 


life is. open to most schools, and the work of plan- 
ming and securing them will prove as_ practically 
valuable and pleasurable as the completed plans 
themselves. 

When taking the first step towards instituting 
the Cobbet school city for the government of the 
boys’ playground, the proposed measures were out- 
lined to every class, with the possibilities for im- 
proveinents as well as for the control of order. 


the teachers were directed to arrange the election 
of delegates to a constitutional convention; three 
from every eighth and ninth grade class, two from_ 
every sixth and seventh grade class, and one from 
every lower grade room. In due time the conyen- 
tion assembled, and the principal briefly sketched 
their powers and duties and the usual steps in 
organizing such a body. The first day a temporary 
chairman and secretary and a committee on creden- 
tials were chosen. At the second session a perma- 
nent organization was effected, and a committee 
was chosen to draft a city charter or constitution. 
[In time the committee reported and its report was 
accepted. At a later meeting amendments were 
offered and discussed and some were adopted. A 
special committee obtained the approval of the 
superintendent of schools. The completed charter 
was then laid before the boys of the several classes, 
by direction of the convention, for their acceptance 
or rejection. When reports of favorable action had 
been received from nearly all classes, the conven- 
tion arranged for the election of a council, and then 
voted final adjournment. 

In these preliminary steps, the boys undertook 
their duties very seriously, but showed lack of 
training in parliamentary procedure. In giving ad- 
vice. the principal was careful to outline several 
ways of proceeding in any case, that the boys might 
make their own choices rather than register these 
oi their teachers. As a result the members soon 
commenced to perceive the possibilities for them- 
selves, and to develop a power of initiative that was 
gratifying. 

The charter is appended. -It very briefly states 
the relation of the school city to the established 
school government, and outlines the three depart- 
ments of government, leaving details tu be defined 
by ordinances. At the same time, details are to 
conform to American practice, and whether or not 
this is true of any ordinance will be of course deter- 
mined by the judge upon appeal. The charter is 
cpen to amendment by the boys through direct 
petition as well as by action of the citv council. 
Thus the rights of the boys are effectually guarde1 
without the interference of an outside authority, 
while broad powers are granted their officials in 
simple terms. 


CHARTER OF COBBET SCHOOL CITY. 


With the approval of our principal and of the 
superintendent of schools, the boys of the Cobbet 


(Continued on page 156.) 
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DISCIPLINE.—(VII.) 
WHERB EXTREMES MENT. 
Mr. L-—— T. is a business man in Detroit, and 


incidentally at a dinner party recently he recited 
the following incident. It did not take fifteen min- 
utes in the happening, and yet he says that this 
incident in the fifth grade is about the only thing 
that, after twenty years, is vividly in mind in his 
grade school life. 

That fifth-grade teacher was accounted the best 
in the building. She drilled them wonderfully well. 
No pupil was promoted who was not fully up in 
arithmetic and grammar. The teacher in the grade 
above praised her on all occasions for the “fit” that 
her pupils—those who were promoted—always 
had. She rarely punished, since there was some- 
thing in her physique, in her eye, and in her tone 
that gave the general impression that obedience 
was better than sacrifice. 

Herbert was a boy who had never given any 
teacher trouble. He was a firmly knit fellow, physi- 
cally and mentally. He learned easily and studied 
faithfully. He was on the best of terms with his 
teacher, then and always. 

One day a girl sitting in front of him dropped a 
piece of paper on the floor accidentally, incidentally, 
and unknowingly. 

“Herbert, pick up that paper and bring it to me,” 
said the teacher in the tone that had always sug- 
gested obedience. 

“I did not drop it,” said Herbert, mildly and in- 
differently, nodding his head toward the girl, who 
did not know that she had dropped it. 

“It makes no difference who dropped it, I did not 
say that you dropped it. I said, ‘Pick up that paper 
and bring it to me.’ ” 

Herbert was astonished beyond measure, so as- 
tonished that he cou!d not think what to do, and 
did nothing. 

“Herbert, must I come there and make you pick 
up that paper?” 

It occurred to him that even she might find that 
a difficult task, and he wondered if she could make 
him do it, and while he was thinking he did nothing. 

The fifth-grade teacher did not hesitate. She 
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walked down there with a terror in her step. He 
was sitting in the outside aisle and she gripped his 
collar, and, with a yank that she thought would 
send him through the window, said, “There, pick 
that up.” 

But she had not counted upon the resistance of 
a cool-headed boy who felt that he was being im- 
posed upon, and who had skilfully placed his feet, 
and had laid hold of his desk at the right angle, and 
held his body just right to give him greatest ad- 
vantage. Then the teacher, to whom the unex- 
pected resistance was a great physical as well as 
temper shock, realized that her strength was simply 
powerless, caught him by the ear and with a fright- 
iul twist saidas she yanked it, “Now, will you 
do it?” 

Not if she had torn the ear from his body would 
he have moved, and she was frighted for fear she 
had torn it and dared not try that again. A brass 
ruler lay upon his desk, and she snatched it and 
struck his knuckles a stinging blow, but he never 
winced. Trembling with anger as she was, she 
was, nevertheless, afraid that in her wrath she 
might do something alarming, and so she went fo: 
the principal, and asked her to come and help her 
“tear the boy from his seat.”’ 

“Trouble with Herbert?” asked the wise, calm 
woman principal, who came into the room with the 
irate teacher, saying, “Why, Herbert, won’t you 
pick up that paper for me?” 

“Certainly,” said Herbert. 

“Thank you,” said the principal, who placed it on, 
the teacher's desk and walked back to her own 
room. 


a 


JUDGE LINDSEY IN BOSTON. 


On Wednesday morning of this week, Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey of Denver arrived in Boston for ten 
days’ engagements. With no other announcement 
than an editorial suggestion in these columns, nine- 
teen engagements were made, and many other in- 
vitations cane that could not be accepted. It is 
doubtful if any man has ever come to Boston for 
wiiom there has been the same kind of a demand as 
for him. The Boston Transcript said editorially :-.- 

“What can be more important in the life of a 
large city than to change the current of youthful 
thought from criminal intent to honorable purpose ° 
This, in brief, is the mission of the juvenile court. 
With this court it is not a virtue merely to catch a 
youthful offender, to hail him into court, to line 
him up with hardened criminals, to impose a fine 
or condemn to imprisonment. The aim is to keep 
him cut of a criminal court, to prevent his being in 
line with veteran law-breakers, to give him a relish 
for legitimate activities. The records of juvenile 
courts in Chicago, Denver, and a hundred other 
cities reveal possibilities never before suspected. 
The juvenile court of to-day is supposed to have 
originated with the Illinois law of 1899 and Judge 
Mack’s court of Chicago, which was its first fruit. 
Boston as early as 1878 had applied the probation 
idea, which was the germ. of the movement, but it 
was for Denver, through Judge Ben B. Lindsey, to 
develop a spirit and personality which has the 
record for giving an appetite for right thought and 
action on the part of criminally inclined youth. 
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“The personal element in the Denver Juvenile 
court, over which Judge Ben B. Lindsey presides, 
is one that can only be appreciated by those who 
have seen it or have heard the story from his own 
lips. He literally never thinks of a child as other 
than being worth saving, and he thinks it probable 
—not simply possible—that he will be saved. A 
member of the Massachusetts state board of edu- 
cation who has often sat in the Denver Juvenile 
courtroom has seen boy burglars, desperate char- 
acters, and renegades come before the judge, but 
never has he seen his faith shaken in the probability 
of saving that special boy. It is not optimism, is 
not blind faith, nor does it rest merely upon the 
fact that he has seen eleven boys out of twelve 
saved. His faith rests upon an intense conviction 
that there is abundance of the good in every boy, 
but it has not had its share of opportunity. The 
bad boy is accelerated badness caused by its having 
had a clear track on the down grade. All that is 
needed is to have the bad held up until the good is 
given a chance. What Judge Lindsey does for the 
community that he visits is to impart his philoso- 


phy and his rugged faith to the people, so that the - 


boys will first have a square deal, and then be re- 
claimed and physically, mentally, and morally re- 
generated.” 

On his way to and from Boston, Judge Lindsey 
spoke in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, and will be at the Department of Super- 
intendence at Louisville. His work is inexpressibly 
helpful to the entire country. Who can estimate 
the work achieved by such lusty faith in boys as is 
possessed and imparted by Judge Lindsey? 

THE CONLEY MEMORIAL. 


The Hon. George H. Conley memorial exercises 
were held on February 1 in the hall of the Girls’ 
high school, the largest public school auditorium 
in the city. This hall was packed to the limit and 
more than five hundred were turned away. Presi- 
dent James J. Storrow of the Boston board of edu- 
cation presided, and fitting tributes were paid the 
late superintendent by his honor Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, Walter S. Parker, acting superintendent, 
Charles W, Parmenter of the Industrial Arts high 
school, and Hon. George H. Martin, secretary of 
the state board of education. Rarely does one hear 
addresses so discriminating, so sincere, so apprecia- 
tive. It was the first time that a superintendent of 
the city has ever died in service. Few men are as 
fully appreciated as was Mr. Conley. 


ALMOST FUNNY. 


Representative Conway of Boston has intro- 
duced an “Old Age Pension Bill” into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. Although it will not pass, 
something of the kind will sometime become a law. 
The bill provides that all persons residents of the 
state for forty years shall, when sixty years of age, 
be entitled to the sum of $30 a month during the 
remainder of life. In order to have the right to this 
pension, they must pay into the treasury of the 
commonwealth each year, from the age of twenty 
to the-age of sixty, the sum of $2a year. This 
yearly payment must be made in advance during 


_ing Tools of a Rural School.” The success attend- 
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the first week. of May of each year. Persons who 
are now thirty years of age may come under the 
provisions of this act by the payment of $30. The 
money collected shall be placed in a fund to be 
called the “Old Age Pension Fund.” When a per- 
son reaches the age of sixty years and has complied . 
with the provisions of the act, he or she must pre- 
sent a certificate from the overseers of the poor 


stating that the applicant is in need and deserves 
the money. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin 
has made a distinct success this season of a session 
of schcol board conventions. Mr. Cary and Mr: 
Wood, the rural school inspector, have been hold- 
ing conventions in various parts of the state at- 
tended by school board members, taking as special 
topics for emphasis ‘““The Sanitary Condition of the 
School, and How to Improve It,” and “The Work- 


ing the movement proves that all that is needed is 
to get at, the local school authorities under favor- 
able conditions, presenting them with the facts ex- 
plicitly and vigorously stated. 


4 


THE BOY AND THE CIGARETTE. 


The above is the title of a leaflet prepared by H. 
Sterling Pomeroy, M. D., who believes that “the 
time for lazy optimism is passed ; the time for scien- 
tific, self-sacrificing, energetic action has come.” 
We agree with him that prevention is better than 
reform and cheaper. This booklet represents the 
scientific method, the deliberate judgment, and the 
moral earnestness of leading physicians and educa- 
tors on a matter of vital importance to our growing 
boys. It was written out of the author’s personal 
experience, covering a period of thirty years, and so 
written that it appeals to all_—a difficult task,— 
physicians, teachers, and to parents and boys of all 
grades of intelligence. 


a. 


THE PRINCE FOR ATHLETICS. 


Prince Louis of Battenberg while in this,coun- 
try took occasion to say:— 

“A sensible system of exercise makes for good in 
every direction. With a clean, healthy body, the 
mind is bound to be clean, and an athletic peop'e 
will make a strong nation. 

“Tam a great believer in athletic exercise of 
every description. No other element appeals to the 
general character like athletic exercise in its many 
and various forms, for in its details it enables a 
choice to suit the disposition and temperament of 
the chooser, all tending to the one common end. 

“It is only natural that such a man as President 
Roosevelt should be identified with an institution 
like the Public Schools Athletic League. He 
knows better than any one else what benefits can 
be brought to public service by an athletically 
trained people, and the training of the young is the 
principle and guide. 

“T regard the scheme of athletic contests in 
schools as most excellent, and an international 
competition with boys of English and German 
schools is no chimerical possibility.” 
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The selection of Dr. K. L. Butterfield as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State College at Am- 
herst is highly gratifying. He comes from the 
presidency of the Rhode Island State College at 
Kingston, where he had made himself a national 


* force in Agricultural College life. He will both 


raise the culture standards and promote the effi- 
ciency of the technical departments. 


Dr Abram W. Harris, the successful principal of 
Tome Institute, has been elected president of 
Northwestern University to succeed President Ed- 
mund J. James, who went to the Illinois State Uni- 
versity in September. Dr. Harris has had the high- 
est success in every position he has filled, and he 
will give to Northwestern distinguished leadership. 


The Massachusetts state board of education has 
taken the first step looking to the pensioning oi 
teachers. lhe legislature will hardly grant what is 
asked this year. It would do violence to ll its 
traditions if it did, but the introduction of the bill, 
and the discussion that goes with it, will help to 
create the requisite public sentiment. Pensions are 
sure to come to teachers. 


If vou believe in protecting the funds of the N. 
FE. A., in having this large fund made permanent for 
the advantage of the cause of education, write at 
once to your congressman soliciting his vote for 
Congress Bill H. R. 10,501, introduced by George 
N. Southwick of New York. In this way the fund 
will be protected from adventurers. 


The state will be asked by the Boston board of 
education to assume the Boston normal school, the 
city to pay its share of the maintenance. This will 
be no easy proposition, but Mr. Storrow and his 
four associates are quite in the habit, thus far, of 
having their way in everything. 


Six years’ tenure for superintendent and super- 
visors in Boston is to be the next step in advance. 
The supervisors will be elected at first for one, two, 
three, four, five, and six years, so that only one 
will thereafter be elected in any one year. 


Miss Clara Doane has taught in the Boston pub- 
lic schools fifty-seven years, and ncw takes a vaca- 
tion for a year on half-pay, and at the end of that 
time will resign. This is an unusually long term 
of service for a teacherin one city. 


A commercial high school is to be a feature of 
every large city sooner or later. The success in 
New York sets the pace for other cities. Boston 
will establish one in the near future. 


Marshall Field was a native of Massachusetts. 
We mention this because he was honest, respected, 
and universally loved even if he was rich. 


Amherst College has raised the requirements for 
obtaining the B. A. degree twenty-five per cent. 
Let the gocd work go on. © 


February is the great month for college reunions 
in the metropolitan centres. These are now essen- 
tial for funds and fame. 


A large part of the teacher’s work is to. undo 
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what the homes and the Street have unwisely done 
for the children. 


The gate money of the foothallists is pronounced 
tainted by those who have no part of it. 


The Seelhach hotel will be the headquarters at 
Louisville. 


Sincerity is sanity. 
Fire drill! ! ! 


— 


STORY OF A SCHOOL CITY. 


{Continued from page 153.} 


grammar school hereby organize themselves for the 

government and improvement of the school play- 

ground, under the name of the Cobbet School City. 
ARTICLE I. 

Power to make laws shall be vested in a council, 
which shall he composed of three delegates from 
every ninth and eighth grade room, twa from every 
seventh and sixth grade room, and one from every 
fifth grade room. Councilmen shall be elected by 
ballot on the second Monday of the school year. 
The council shall possess duties, powers, and privi- 
leges corresponding to those of the city council of 
Lynn. 


ARTICLE II. 


Power to enforce the laws shall be vested in a 
mayor, who shall be chosen by ballot on the third 
Monday of the school year. In case of the absence 
of the mayor his duties shall be performed by the 
president of the council. In case of his removal or 
resignation, the council shall order a new election. 

Subject to confirmation by the council, he shall 
appoint a marshal and members of the police force. 
in general, his duties and powers shall correspond 
to those of the mayor of Lynn, and the chief execu- 
tives of the commonwealth and the nation. 

There shall be a clerk, who shall be elected by 
the councii and shall serve as clerk of that body. 
There shall be a treasurer and collector, who shall 
be elected by the council. 

ARTICLE IIL. 

There shall be a municipal court. The judge 
shall be appointed by the mayor, with the advice 
and consent of the principal. The clerk of the 
court shall be elected by the council. With the 
consent of the principal appeal from decisions may 
be taken to a special jury session of the court. 
Appeal from penalties may be taken to the princi- 
pal. Court powers and procedure shall correspond 
to practice in the courts of the commonwealth. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Since the responsibility for the ‘government of 
the Cobbet school playground is vested by the 
citizens, through the school committee. in the 
principal of the school, the authority of the school 
city is necessarily limited by the duties and powers 
vested in him. 

ARTICLE V. 

This charter may be amended bya two-thirds 
vote of the council, but any amendment signed by 
fifty boys of the Cobbet school shall be brought be- 
fore the boys for final decision by ballot at a special 
election. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE HEPBURN RATE BILL. 


. With the reporting to the House of the Hepburn 
railroad rate bill, the great struggle of the present 
session of Congress fairly opens. The President is 
committed to nothing more strongly than to the 
necessity of the regulation of railroad rates. He 
has urged this policy upon Congress, and has ad- 
vocated it in his speeches. The present bill, which 
is based upon nineteen bills referred to the com- 
mittee, and upon the testimony given at protracted 
hearings, may not be wholly satisfactory to him, for 
no compromise and composite measure ever is 
wholly satisfactory ; but it is substantially in accord 


- with the policy which he has urged, inasmuch as it 


confers upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to fix a definite rate for the trans- 
portation of freight, which goes at once into effect, 
unless reversed by the courts, and which cannot be 
exceeded under heavy penalty. 


THE POWERS CONFERRED. 


Under this bill, the commission is not given the 
initiative in fixing rates, nor authority to make 
classifications. But whenever a rate is complained 
oi, the commission has power to determine what is 
a just, reasonable, and fairly remunerative rate, to 
issue an order declaring this as the maximum rate, 
taking effect after thirty days and continuing for 
three years, and also to establish regulations re- 
garding transportation. The railroads may not 
charge in excess of this rate nor violate the orders 
of the commission in any particular without bein + 


- liable to a penalty of $5,000. The shipper may use 


the machinery of the Circuit Court, through the 
process of injunction, to secure the enforcement of 
the orders of the commission. The common car- 
riers are given the right of direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court against the orders of the commis- 
sion, and provision is made for expediting suc 
cases. The fact that the bill was reported unani- 
mously to the House by the committee, Repub- 
licans and Democrats concurring, is highly signi- 
ficant. 


THE NEW FOOTRKRALL RULES. 


The amalgamated football committee has agreed 
upon a new set of rules for the game. Opinions as 
to their efficacy in checking the abuses which have 
grown up in the game as played between American 
colleges differ; and upon some points only an ex- 
pert judgment can be conclusive. But it is to be 
regretted that the evil of mass plays, which is gen- 
erally recognized as the cause of a large part of the 
brutality characterizing the game, is not abolished 
by the new rules. Provision is made for a third 
umpire, and for the suspension or disqualification 
of plavers who are rough or brutal. The definitions 
of roughness and brutality are edifying as showing 
to what. depth the game has sunk. Brutality con- 
sists of “striking with the fist or elbow, kneeing and 
kicking, or otherwise attempting to injure an op- 
ponent.” This, of course, includes mayhem. 
Roughness is described as “striking the man with 
the ball in the face with the hand, meeting the play 
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with the knees, striking with the clenched hand, 
tripping and tackling the runner out of bounds.” 
For these gentle practices, the umpires are given 
authority to disqualify players. 

_ JUSTICE AND THE SLOCUM DISASTER. 

As has been intimated in this column, justice was 
slow in overtaking those responsible for the fright- 
ful tragedy of the burning of the excursion steamer 
General Slocum in the harbor of New York in June, 
1904; but it has visited a severe punishment upon 
the commander of the ship, Captain Van Shaick, in 
the form of a sentence to ten years’ imprisonment. 
The captain was found guilty of criminal negli- 
gence in failing to have fire drills of his crew. 
There is no serious question of his responsibility, 
technically, om this score, nor any doubt that if fire 
drills had been maintained, the rotten hose and the 
worse than worthless life preservers would have 
been detected. But,morally, the captain’s guilt by 
no means equals that of the manufacturers of these 
life preservers, who deliberately weighted them with 
lead, knowing that they must sink when put to a 
test, or of the inspectors who passed these appli- 
ances. Yet these have escaped. 

TWO PAIES OF LOVERS. 


All the world, the old adage says, loves a lover. 
To this fact, perhaps, is due the prominence given 
nowadays in the current news to gossip about Miss 
Alice Roosevelt and Representative Longworth, 
and about King Alfonso of Spain and the Princess 
Ena of Battenberg. The marriage of the Presi- 
dent's daughter is fixed for February 17; that of 
the other young couple, it is expected, will take 
piace upon the young king’s twentieth birthday, 
May 17. Miss Roosevelt is likely to be almost 
overwhelmed with gifts, for from Cuba, from 
France, from China, and from other countries will 
come rich official expressions of the esteem in 
which President Roosevelt is held; and from many , 
private sotirces will come tokens also inspired by 
admiration and regard for the President. As for 
Alfonso and his bride-to-be, they have been enjoy- 
ing each other’s society in the south of France, and 
when separated have exchanged picture postcards 
as a token of their affection, very like common 
lovers. There seems to be no doubt that theirs is 
truly a love match. The most hardened Spanish 
anarchist should be moved by the abundant demon- 
stration of that fact. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


The new parliament will meet on February 13. 
The Unionists will be hardly numerous enough to 
half fill the henches set aside for the Opposition, and 
the victorious Liberals will overflow intc them. 
Not only so, but the most conspicuous leaders of 
the Opposition, except the Chamberlains, will be 
among the missing, Mr. Balfour included, for they 
have been swept away by the great political tidal 
wave which has given Sir Henry Camphbell-Banner- 
man the biggest majority behind him which any 
Kritish premier ever had. A self-sacrificing London 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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STRONG FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


Every person who is earning a salary and every 
boy or girl who hopes to get ahead in the world 
should early get an account at some good bank. 
This is more important than you think, unless you 
have already tried it. Either a checking amount 
against which you may write checks and pay your 
ordinary hills in a safe and dignified manner, or a 
savings account which will continually draw you 
towards economical living and give you compound 
interest on the amounts you save from time to time. 

No matter what your earnings are, you ought to 
save something every month and lay ,it aside for a 
rainy day. Do not let money accumulate on your 
hands with no special place for it. Such money 
slips away from you like water through a sieve. 
lt is hard to save, but it is harder for the ordinary 
untrained individual who has not had good advice 
to know how to care for his savings properly. 

Those who earn a salary often enough save 
something from their earnings, but in more than 
seven cases out of ten they fool it away after mak- 
ing the saving. This is usually done because the 
money is available and looks like almost enough to 
do something with, but not quite enough for what 
the owner would like to do with money. So it is 
loaned for a short time to a relative. 

Fvery wage-earner has a lot of relatives who 
know he or she is earning more than the cost of 
living, and they all conspire together and separ- 
ately to induce the earner to let them have the 
handling of that saving. Most persons on salary 
are kindly disposed to their friends and relatives, 
and dislike to hurt their feelings by refusals, espe- 
cially after prolonged interviews on the subject, 
and so they yield and let their advisers use their 
money. As a rule the man who gets money from 
women and uses it in his business is not a business 
man, and the money never gets back to the earner. 
The man who has to work his relatives for money 
to extend his business is nine times out of ten the 
very man who should not extend his business. 

This is plain talk, but you had better take your 
medicine in the form of good sound advice rather 
than in the shape of loss of several vears’ savings. 
Learn at once that money and blood rélationship 
are not to mix like water. Don’t fool your money 
away becatse you love vour relatives, or because 
vou think what you have just now is not enough to 
do anything with. 

A serious defect in the character of many salaried 
persons is their unwillingness to begin’an interest- 
earning account with a small amount. One dollar 
is enough to start an account with in most savings 
banks. The savings bank is the place of all places 
to let vour small savings accumulate until vou are 
ready to invest. Let it earn you compound inter- 
est at a low rate in some safe bank where vou nee:l 
not give it a thought. Then if vou fail to invest at 
the time planned you have the little interest. You 
are sometimes annoyed when the street car com- 
pany gets ahead of you five cents by your failure to 
ask for a transfer. That nickel is worth no more 
than a lot of other nickels you let slip from your 
possession by vour lack of method in caring for 
vour money. 


Then when you have some money ahead, enough 
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to buy some income-producing property, don’t let 
anybody work off upon you something you know 
vou don’t want. Too many persons are induced to 
buy what thev don’t want because it is offered py 
some one who stands high in society or who is a 
near friend, or who seems a very wise person, and 
has connections with the captains of finance. 

Get your small savings at work at once. Begin 
with a dollar. Then when you have money to in- 
vest put it where it will let vou sleep nights. Let 
‘t give you a standing among those who know how 
tc do business. Don’t put vour money where it 
will make you the laughing-stock of those who do 
legitimate business, and of those who work the peo- 
ple for a living. Every hard-earned dollar should 
be working for you while you sleep, and you have 
no business getting in a hurry to get rich or inde- 
pendent. You are already independent if your head 
is good.—The School Weekly. 


CALIFORNIA COUNTIES. 


(Continued from page 148.} 


largely in San Bernardino, Redlands, and vicinity, 
although there are towns in every section of this 
vast area. The county seat, San Bernardino, is in 
one corner of the county, and there are towns 
whose residents must ride by fast train fifteen 
hours to get to the county town. San Bernardino 1s 
an enterprising citv in the midst of a prosperous 
irnit and agricultural section, and Redlands comes 
near being the banner town of the Pacific coast for 
beauty and attractiveness, and as a city of homes. 


Santa Clara county has no superior, East or West. 
for »eauty or for presperity from the products of 
the land. Of prune trees alone there are 5,000,000, 
vielding 9,000,000 pounds a year. Cherries are a 
famous crop here. From one farm of thirteen 
acres there were sold this vear $7,230 worth of 
cherries, or more than $300 an acre. Of apricots, 
there were 15,000,000 pounds raised this year. 
This county shipped last year 140,000,000 pounds 
of canned fruits. and 30,000,000 pounds of fresh 
fruit. This is also one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, seed farm counties in America. One 
Fastern firm bought one order of 1,000,966 pounds 
of canary seed alone, and other seeds in vast quan- 
titv. ‘They sold 3,000,000 pounds of asparagus and 
2,000 tons of berries. San Jose, the county seat, is 
one of the most charming and one of the most en- 
terprising cities in the state. The state normal 
school, Dr. Dailey, principal, is one of the best in 
the L'nited States There are residences costing a 
third of a million dollars, beautiful parks and boule- 
vards. Mt. Hamilton and the famous Lick observa- 
tory are here. ; 

Santa Cruz county is the best combination of sea 
and mountain, flowers and big trees, fruits and 
grains, to be found in this state of a thousand 
wonders. Tt is a Mecca. not second to Pasadena or 
Santa Barbara as a tourist resort. 


San Diego county, in a pocket as it is, with the 
sea and Mexican lower California hemming it in, is 


{Continued on page 160.] 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Capital, $1,500,000 Main Office, Ames Building 
Surplus, $5,000,000 Branch Office, 52 Temple Place 


\ 


LADIES’ WRITING ROOM, TEMPLE PLACE OFFICE. 


Of the $3,000,090,000 held in deposit by the Trust Companies of this country, a 
considerable proportion is composed of the surplus and reserve funds of corporations and 
of moneys held by trustees. Deposits of this character are attracted both by the safety 
afforded by the Trust Company and by the interest allowed. 

The example of those having custody of large sums is one which may be well 
followed by the individual depositor. The Old Colony Trust Company allows 2 per 
cent. interest on balances of $500 and over. All accounts are treated with the sarre 
courtesy and consideration whether large or small, active or inactive. Deposits may 
be made and checks cashed at either the main office in the Ames Building or the 
branch office at 52 Temple Place. 

Readers of the Journal of Education are invited to inspect the unusual facilities 
offered to women at the Temple Place office, in the centre of the shopping district, the 


capacity of which will shortly be doubled, as the adjoining building has recently been 
purchased. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNTIES. 


[Continued from page 158.] 


interesting beyond description. It is the second 
largest county in the state, with nearly 9,000 square 
miles, as large as Massachusetts and Rhode Islan 
combined. The harbor is, next to San Francisco 
bay, the best in California. Here the navies of the 
world might almost literally ride at anchor. The 
city ef San Diego is beautiful, while Hotel Coro- 
nado is without a rival as a seashore resort in all 
this vast land. Here is the most impressive norma! 
schocl buildin? | think in the United States. It 
has a wonderfully attractive location, is imposing 
and classic in its architecture. In the arrangements 
and equipment for work it is nowhere surpassed. 
Ex-State Superintendent S. T. Black is making oS 
this school one of the most important centres of 
professional, training on the coast. 


San Joagjuin county, with Stockton the county 
seat, is small but prosperous to the limit. It is the 
gateway to the wonderful valley of the San Joaquin. 
lt is rich bevond description. The yield of wheat 
1S marvelous, more potatoes are raised than ‘in all of 
the rest of the state. It is the great asparagus sec- 
tion of the country. Its table grapes are of the best, 
and pay $400 an acre. Stockton isa prominent 
shipping point. The schools have a national repu- 
tation, and Superintendent James A. Barr has 
achieved as high renown as an educational leader 
ac almost any man in the West. He has done much 
for teachers’ salaries, has built one of the best hich 
schoe! buildings in the United States, and put it cn 
a ten-acre lot. To his skill and untiring energy was 
due the success of the largest state teachers’ asso- 
ciation ever held in the United States. 


San Luis Obispo county, in the mountains b-- 
tween Monterey and Santa Barbara, has limitless 
scenic beauty, and is sure to participate in the great 
prosperity of the coast country between San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. 

San Mateo is the smallest, but one of the most 
charming counties in California. Its famous red- 
woods are its glory, while its valleys and foothills, 
within a short ride of San Francisco, make it highly 
popular for suburban residence. 

Shasta 1s one of the largest, prosperous, and 
évery way important counties in the north. Ther4 
are 4,000 square miles, with heavy timber, best of 
grazing, valuable mines, and the largest rainiali in 
the state. 

Sierra county is small in area and populaivn. 
The mines are its chief interest. ‘The county town 
has but 500 population. 

Siskiyou county, about the size of Massachusetts, 
is chiefly valuable for its mines and timber. It 
divides with Shasta the interests of northern Cali- 
fornia. . 


Solano, one of the smallest counties, is one of the 
most thickly settled, with one city of 12,000-— 
Vallejo—and six cther prosperous towns. It is at 
the head of the bay and on the north side of the 
Sacramento river. There are no richer lands even 
in California. 
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Senema is the most famous county in the state, 
perhaps, since at Santa Rosa is the home of Luther 
Burbank, and at Sebastopol is his wor!d-renowned 
experiment station, to which for ten vears Andrew 
Carnegie is devoting $10,000 a vear. At Peta'uma, 
also, are the most and best poultry establishmén’s 
in the world. For variety of valuable products 
Sonoma leads all the counties of the state. This is 
one of the few counties that has never required 
irrigation, and has never known a crop failure 


Stanislaus county, at the mouth of the San 
Joaquin valley, is as rich in all valley products as 
any in the state. The following figures for the past 
year give some idea of the variety of its products: 
Wheat, 60,000 tons; barley, 24,000 tons ; oats, 8,340 
tons; rye, 1,1°9 tons; corn, 611 tons; hay, 279.000 
tons: almonds, 998,720 pounds; apricots, 2,544,990 
pounds : grapes, 37,866 pounds; raisins, 170,000 
pounds ; oranges, 72,640 boxes, with a heavy crop 
now rmpening: lemons, 12,900 boxes; sweet pota- 
toes, 100,000 sacks; pears, 960.000 pounds: French 
prunes, 1,735,000 pounds ; butter. 1,250,000 pounds ; 
cream (shipped out), 1,500 tons: shipped out, 
cattle, 11,000 head; sheep, 7,900; swine, 25,000. 


Sutter, the central county of the Sacramento vat- 
ley, 1s one vast garden-orchard-grain tract, highly 
valuable and most attractive. 

Tehama, another large and important county of 
the north, is developing into one of the most valu- 
able sections of the state. Far up inthe upper 
Sacramentc vallev as it is, it is as warm and a: 
adapted to semi-tropical fruits as Los Angeles 
county. Jt is to have electric railway connection 
with Sacramento, which will mean much t) the 
county. 

Tulare county is midway between os Argel?s 
and San Francisco, in the heart of the San Joaquin 
valley. The natural resources of the county are 
ideal, with the richest soil and no limit to the sup- 
ply of water. Its output of oranges and lemons 1s 
twice as great as all the rest of Central and North- 
ern California. 

Tuolumne county, on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras, is devoted largely to the mining and lum- 
bering industries. 

Ventura county, just south of Santa Barbara 
county, is cne of the most prosperous in the state. 
It is the bean county of the United States, raising 
more than $2,000,000 of beans. It also produces 
$1,250,000 of sugar beets, 500 tons of the choicest 
English walnuts. There are several other impor- 
tant crops. The soil is the deepest, probably, in the 
country. The schools have always been of a ligh 
order of efficiency. 

Yolo county is one of the best dairy counties in 
the state, and has attracted more men to own smali 
farms than almost any other section of the state. 


Yuba is one of the three verv small counties in 
the state, with but 600 square miles. but its location 
in the heart of the Sacramento valley, with steam 
and electric connection with various important 
cities in several different counties, and the enter- 
prise and public spirit of its citizens combine to 
make it eminently prosperous. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FISHING AND HUNTING. By Sarah M. Mott and 
Maude Barrows Dutton. Cloth. 127 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

IN FIELD AND PASTURE, By Maude B. Dutton. 
Cloth. 190 pp. Vrice, 35 cents. 

New York: Awerican Book Company. 

‘These two volumes, handsomely illustrated, are pub- 
lished in the “World at Work’ series, under the edi- 
torial supervision of Professor Dutton of Feachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. ‘Che first named work is 
intended for second-year pupils, and deals with life 
among: the Eskimos, Filipinos, Western and Alaskan 
Indians. The second book is for third-year readers and 
treats of the Pueblo and Navajo Indians, Egyptians, 
‘Tibetans, Cubans, Norwegians, and Swiss. The de- 
seriptions of mianners and customs are intensely real- 
istic, and must be fascinatingly interesting to the chi dren 
for whose instruction they are designed. A feature of 
each book is suggested hand-work for the teacher to 
help make the text nm:ore real and impressive. The 
ehariaing illustrations must also be of great pedagogi- 
eal value. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. Ry David Low Dodge. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth, 192 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
nel. 

A reproduction cf a book that first appeared in 1812, 
but whose message is well adapted to the present day, 
when voices of peace are heard on every side. The au- 
thor was the fonnder of the first peace society ever or- 
ganized, of which he was made the president. He has 
been spoken of as “a Tolstoi a hundred vears before his 
time.” The arzurment in the volume is logical, forceful, 
and unanswerable. ‘The International Union does the 
author and itself credit by reprinting it, while FMiwin 
»). Mead prefaces the text by a fine and discrimiuative 


introduction dealing with the author’s life and labors 
for peace. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID. By G. J. Laing, assist- 
ant professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 358 pp. Pri e, 
$1.10. 

The author has certainly put his best work into this 
volume. His eye has escaped no feature that might as- 
sist the pupil to the apprehension of this Roman writer. 
An elaborate introduction informs one of Ovid and his 
tires and labors. The selections have been 
chietiy from “The Metamorphoses,” but “Fasti,” “Tris- 
tia.” and “Heroides” have not been overlooked. Mach 
selection is prefaced by a charming synopsis of the 
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events to be found in the subject matter that follows. 

This is a very pleasing as well as serviceable feature. 

Oue hundred pages are given fo, annotations of great 

perspicuity as to constructions and historical al-usions. 

And ihe whole is crowned by a compendious and ilunié- 

native vocabulary that renders a dictionary wuneec.s- 

sary. Taken all in all, it is one of the best things ef its 
kind that we have seen. 

LIVE IN THE KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By G> rge 
Cary Eggleston. New York: A. S. Baraes & Co. 
Cloth. 264 pp. Price, $1.20 net. 

Mr. Eggleston quite recently presented to Ameri an 
readers his story on “Our First Century,” in-which he 
ably dealt with the period of cclony plantine. In this 
new volume—and with ‘undiminished ability—he deals 


’ with the manners and ideals of American life in the 


century whose chief historic feat was the winning of n2- 

tional independence. It is a most readable b ok, and 

entirely free from mere padding. Yet no important 
feature of social or civic life is omitted. The text is 
charmingly illustrated, without being overdone. 

THE ART READER. Prepared for supplementary 
rending in public and private schools, with fifty-five 
fullpave illustrations of some of the masterpieces of 
painting, sculetuge, and architecture. By P. E. Qnion. 
Boston: A. W. Elson & Co. 167 pp. 

One of the important features of modern education 
is the awakened educational interest in art. Probably 
ne feature of school life is so uniformly taken from the 
school to the home through conversation as is the art 
work. Net all children beconie artists, though many do, 
but a large percentage of the pupils have an appetite for 
more inforreation about the popular masterpieces and 
their creators, and this can be admirably met by this 
supplementary reader, which presents in attractive form 
those phz.ses of art literature, explanatory and historical, 


which are desired by the pupils and students of the pub- 
lic schools, 


FAULTY DICTION, By Thomas M. Russell, Li B., 
Chicago: George W. Ogilvie & Co. 150 pp. Cloth or 
Russian feather. Price, 25 or 50 cents. 

A little vest-pocket book containing corrections of 
over 1.060 cominon errors in diction to which even fairly 
edneuted persons are prone in these days of hurried and 
nervous speech. The corrections are made by Mr. Rus- 
sei], who has served as editor-in-chief of Webster's Im- 
perial Dictionary, and so must be considered competent 
to make them. While some of the corrections may he 
fairly termed technical and a few pedantic, the vreat 
bolv of them are of the highest value, and may well be 
ecusidered by those who would wish their diction to be 
up to par. 


WE SHALL PUBLISH BEFORE MARCH 


ing is adequate. 
The problems are entirely new. 
in many of the drill exercises. 
Ready in January. 


WELLS’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. 
The Graph is introduced early, being taken up with the Equation, and is developed fully. 
Many problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used 
Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than 2, y, and z. 


The treatment of Factor- 


Academic Arithme' ic 
New Higher Algebra 


OTHER STANDARD WELLS BOOKS 


Advanced Course in Algebra 
Essentials of Geometry 


Complete Trigonometry 
New P. and S. Trigonometry 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIS 


By S. E. Coleman. A book in every respect modern 
and practical. Being similar in plan to the best 
books now on the market, but better in execution, 
it will meet the needs of the large class of schools 
that have become dissatisfied with the present 
books. Ready in January. 


PHYSIS: Theoretical and Descriptive 


By H. C. Chester, J. S. Gibson, and C. E. Timmer- 
man. A new book suited to meet the college en- 
trance requirements of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, the Regents’ requirements, and the courses in 
physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 
Ready in February. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK D. C. HEATH & CO.., Publishers pode 


LONDON 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


yt=™Ms of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. Edward W. Hall, 
LL. D., librarian of Colby College, 
has been made emeritus professor of 
modern languages. Hehas been a 
member of the faculty for fifty vears, 
for ten years professor of modern 
and for forty years libra- 

an. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
LEBANON. A club been 


formed among the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools of Lebanon, to be called 
the “Success Club.” The organiza- 
tion already has 450 members and is 
growing. Membership is conditional 
only on “faithful work in school, ab- 
stinence from tobacco in every form, 
respett for the rights of others as 
one’s own, and a determination to 
make the most of the best there is in 
one.” The club is to be divided into 
chapters of about fifty pupils each, 
which wil! meet every month for dis- 
cnssion and debates, or excursions for 
the purpose of nature study. The main 
object of the club is avowediy to 
staiup out cigarette smoking among 
the boys. A savings bavk system is 
a feature of the club. Other attrac- 
tions of similar value are also of- 
fered. The school officials are mani- 
festing a very active interest in the 
new organization, and the towuns- 
people as a whole seen inclined to 
give it their cordial support. 


CONCORD. Examinations for 
state teachers’ certificates wil! be 
held March 30, 31. Attention is 
called to the fact that eligibility to 
district superintendencies is con- 
ditioned upon these examinations. 

No person will be admitted to ex- 
aminations who does not file applica- 
tion on or before March 24. 

Forms of application and general 
information may be obtained from 
the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The examinations will be set 
at Concord, and at other points in 
the state, previded the number of 
candidates will warrant. 

BERLIN. On February 1 500 
echool children of the Marston inter- 
mediate school were quietly as- 
sembled and marched out by a corps 
of cool teachers while portions of 
the schoolhouse were in fames. 
There was not the slightest evidence 
of 2 panic, and a majority of the 
children did not learn of the five un- 
ti! they were out in the street. The 
schoolhouse was a wooden structure, 
three stories high. An hour later it 
was in ruins. During their warch 
out of the building many of the 
children noticed smoke, but the con- 
tinued assurances of: the terchers 
that there was no danger gave them 
renewed confidence. The loss cn the 
schoolhouse is estimated at about 
$20,000. The fire will make it neces- 
sary for the town to constrncet three 
schoolhouses at the earliest opportu- 


nity. 
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BOSTON. Quincy E. Dickerman, 
principal of Brimmer school, one of 
the longest time teachers in the city, 
takes four months’ leave of absence 
for a visit to his daughter in Denver. 
Mr. Dickerman has been for twenty- 
five years a member of the Somer- 
ville board of education—a ionger 
time thau any other member bas 
ever served upon that board. Mr. 
Dickerman has been devoted to the 
schools of the city in which he taught 
and of the city in which he lived as 
few men have been. He has earned 
this relief from the cares of the 
school. 

Dr. Myron T. Scudder of New 
Paltz, N. Y., addressed the Foston 
teachers on February 3 on the sehcol 
eity as he views it. He has clear 
ideas and definite convictions on this 
subject 

A bill (Senate No. 50) accompany- 


. ing the petition of the Massachusetts 


board of education for legisiation 
authorizing cities and towns to es- 
tablish a pension fund for public 
scheol teachers, provides that, on pe- 
tition of not less than twenty-five 
legal voters, there shall be inserted 
in the warrant of an annual town 
meeting or on the ballot at au an- 
nual city election the question: 
“Shall a pension fund be estab:ished 
for the retirement of teachers in the 
publie schools?” A majority vote in 
the affirmative shall be deemed an 
acceptance of the act's provisions, 
and such fund shall then be estab- 
lished; the fund shall be derived 
from such revenues as may be de- 
yoted to the purpose by the city 
council or by direct apprepriation hy 
a town; the school committee shall 
fix the conditions as to age, length of 
service and disability, and the ratio 
of pension to salary on which teach- 
ers may be retired at the expense of 
the fund; the treasurer of the city or 
town shal! be the custodian of the 
fund, and shall make annual pay- 
ments therefrom to such persons and 
of such amounts as shall be certified 
to him by the school committee. 


SOMERVILLE. The _ cost 
edueating a high sclool pupil 
been reduced $2.16 the past year. 
This is an unusual record. Expan- 
sion is the rule in schoo! matters. 

Of the 315 teachers now in 


of 
has 


the 
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employ of the city twenty-seven are 
men. This does not include fiftv who 
are eniployed in evening schools, 
The city lost during the year the un- 
usual number of twenty-six teachers, 
Hleven of these resigned to be mar- 
ried, seven have left to fill more de- 
sicable positions in other cities; seven 
have relinquished teaching  alto- 
gether for rest or change of occupa- 
tion, and one, George KE. Nichols, 
master of the Highland school, has 
died. Seven of these teachers have 
served the city for a period averag- 
ing twenty-five years. 


WORCESTER. Clark University 
and Clark College had their annual 
observance of the anniversary of 
the birth of Jonas G. Ciark, founder 
of the institutions, February 1, with 
special exercises in the assembly 
hall of the university. President 
“arroll D. Wright of the college pre- 
sided and briefly stated the purpose 
of the founder’s day celebration. 
The principal address of the day was 
given by Dean Rufus C.. Bentiey of 
Clark College on “Liberal Culture 
and the Academie College.” 

MARLEORO. Orion A. Moron, su- 
perintendent of schools of the dis- 
trict comprising Georgetown, Row- 
ley, and Groveland, has been unani- 
mously elected superintendent of the 
schools of Marlboro, in place of J. 
Ashley Pitman, who has been 
elected as the new head of the Salem 
normal school. Mr. Morton hag 
been superintendent of the local 
schools for three and a half ) ears. 
He will take charge of his new du- 


ties as soon as his successor has 
been selected. 
ROCKLAND. The sudden death 


of Jerome B. Poole, for twenty-six 
years a master in the English High 
school, from pneumonia, at Southern 
Pines, N. C., removes a man who 
has been one of the first citizens of 
this town. where he has resided for 
forty years. He graduated from 
Harvard, and made teaching his life 
work. 

WELLESLEY. ‘The college is in 
the midst of one of its most success- 
ful years. President Hozard has @ 
rare gift of leadership with both 
faculty and students. In the lan- 
guage of Boston’s mayor, everyone 
“has got busy” at Wellesley. Con- 
certs, lectures, and dramas are abun- 


UST PUBLISHED - - An Algebra for Grammar Schools, 


by CHARLES A. HOBBS, Author of Hobbs’ Geometry and 


Hobbs’ Arithmetic. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St.. New York 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting 


For the prevention, a8 well as the relief, of men- 


rom excessive 


brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. 
scribed by leading physicians. 
phlet free. 


Pre- 
pared 


Pre- 
Descriptive pam- 


56 W. 25th St- 
only NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLDA 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


ND CATARRH CURE 
influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
By mail, 50 cents. 
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The School World 


has probably never known a series of 
Readers to awaken such intense inter- 
est, and to come so near fulfilling the 
cherished ideals of our best teachers 
in England and America as 


CLASSICS 


Let us tell you about it. 
B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond,Va. 


GRADED 


There’s a reason. 


dant, with both student and foreign 
talent, while the preachers are _the 
best the country affords. In Febru- 
ary there will be sermons by Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rt. Rev. William 
MeVickar, bishop of Rhode Island, 
and Rey. Dr. Charles P. Brown of 
Oakland, California. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmasters’ 
ClIn!l dined at the Lyman in Provi- 
4ience on February 3. There were 
thirty at the tables. The topic was: 
“The Grammar Master—His Work 
and Influence,” with Editor Winship 
of the Journal of Education as the 
speaker. This club is actively en- 
gaged in professional advancement, 
personally ard as educators. 

CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. At the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the trustees of 
Northwestern University February 1 
Dr. Abraham W. Harris, director of 
the Jacoh Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit, a former president of the 
University of Maine, was #nani- 
tuously elected president of the uni- 
versity, his term of office to begin 
July 1, 1906. Dr. Harris will sue- 
‘ceed acting President T. F. Holgate, 
who has been the executive of the 
institution since the departure of 
Dr. Edmund J. James in 1904. Dr. 
Holgate will resume his duties as 
dean of the faculty and head of the 
department of mathematics. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Professor Georze 
T. Ladd of Yale University has been 
elected professor in Western Re- 
serve College. In August he will go 
to Japan for a year’s study, then re- 
‘trrning to Western Reserve. Pro- 
fessor Ladd is an alumnus of. Adel- 
bert, class of 1864. In 1881 he re- 
ceived his degree from Yale and 
since that time and until June last 
has been connected with the philoso- 
phical department of the university. 
He was recently invited to vist 
Japan by the Imperial Education 
Society. 


STRICT. 
“And why have you never married, 
Mr. Priestley?” asked Miss Oldgirl. 
“Because,” said the curate sternly, 


“ft do not approve of games of 
-chance.”—Life, 


4 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Delineator is a 
most attractive number. Beside the 
fashions there is much of interest for 
the general reader, and the depart- 
ments concerning the practical house- 
holder have been abundantly con- 
tributed to. There are short stories 
by Zona Gale and Margaret Beau- 
champ, with an interesting travel 
sketch entitled “In Cairo with a 
Camera,” by Horace Wyndham. Miss 
Winslow’s story of club iife, “The 
President of Quex,” is continued, 
gaining much in interest. The “Col- 
lector’s Manual” is concluded with an 
article on “Old Time Lights.” For 
the children there is a delightful girl’s 
serial, “Sunlight and Shadow,” one of 
Alice Brown’s “Gradual Fairy Tales,” 
and amusing games by Lina Beard. 
Mothers and teachers will find Dr. 
Murray’s paper on “Exercise and 
Physical Culture” particularly help- 
ful. 


—The special features of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for 
February are a group. of illus- 
trated articles dealing with the re- 
cent industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of the Southern States,— 
“The South’s Amazing Progress,” by 
Richard H. Edmonds; “The Develop- 
ment of Our Gulf Ports,” by R. W. 
Woolley; “How Galveston Secured 
Protection Against the Sea,” hy W. 
Watson Davis, and “The Growth of 
Southwest Texas”; an _ interesting 
comparison between the powers and 
privileges of the French and _ the 
American president, by Vrofessor 
Munroe Smith, with a portrait of 
President-elect Fallieres of Irance; 
a suggestive account of the practical 
contributions made by German sci- 
ence to the natiqn’s industria! ad- 
vancement, by President Pritchett 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: an appreciation of 
President Harper and his life work, 
by President John H. Tinley; and a 
brief tribute to the late Chanvellor 
Hill of Georgia, by Albert Shaw. 
The unique work of the California 
Promotion committee is described by 
Hamilton Wright. The editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the 
World,” covers the month’s  impor- 
tant developments in domestic and 
foreign politics. 


> 


The girl stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but her had fled. 
She wouldn’t leave until she got 
Her hat on straight, she said. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Wilderness Babies 


For fourth-year reading. Published 
February 1. 60 cents. 


Men of Old Greece 


For fourth or fifth-year reading. Just 
published. 60 cents. 


The Wide Awake Primer 


For first-year reading. 30 cents. 


Webster for Young Americans 


For reading in grammar grades. 
50 cents. 


The Man Without a Country 


For reading in grammar grades. 
25 cents. 


And many other low-priced supplemen- 


tary readers by Louisa M. Alcott, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Susan Coolidge, etc. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


HEALTH-EDUCATION LEAGUE 


113 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. DuDLEY A. SARGENT, President 
Mrs. ELLEN H. RIcHARDS, Chairman 
Roard of Directors 


“THE BOY AND THE CIGARETTE” 


By H. Sterling Pomeroy, A. M., M.D. 


_ This book represents the careful scientific 
judgment of leading Physicians and Eduea- 
tors. Prevention is better than reform, 
cheaper, too. 


Price, 5 Cents per Copy, $3 per 100 
Special rates to Public and Private Schools. 


More than 45,000 booklets, Nos. 1 to 7, in ciren- 
lation. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK | 
Publishers 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
For Secondary Schools 
By Cartes Maurice Stressins, A. M., 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we cver had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WrFEK IN RFViEW. 


[Continued from page 157.) 


Conservative member has been 
found who will give up the seat to 
which he has just been elected, so 
that Mr. Balfour may get it at a by- 
election: but this will not be in time 
to allow Mr. Balfour to assume the 
fimetions of leadership at the open- 
ing of the session. 
A “GOOD KING” GONE, 

Rarely has there been sincere 
mourning over the death of a ruler 
as over that of good King Christian 
IX. of Denmark who died suddenly 
of heart failure January 29, just afier 
attending a royal reception. It was 
not merely that he was related to 
most of the crowned heads of Iu- 
rope.—the father of Queen Alexi nda 
of England, and of King Georze of 
Greece, the grandfather of the Czar, 
of Prince George of Crete, and of the 
newly-crowned King Huakon VIL. of 
Norway,—but that he was a man of 
such unaifected simplicity of 
acter, unsullied life, and kindly and 
zeverous impuises that all his people 
loved and trusted him and all the 
world revered him. The littl ad- 
dress which he made to his gran Ison 
and his wife, just before they set 
forth to accept the throne of Norway, 
was a model of affection an1 of sim- 
ple piety, and was the natural ex- 
pression of his life. He wou'd have 
heen eighty-eight had he lived unt 
April. He had been king for forty- 
three years. He is succeedod by his 
oldest son, Frederick VIII. 


A GIFT HORSE IN THE MOUTH. 


While public opinion in Fneland, 
without distinction of party. has un- 
doubtedly approved the alliance with 
Japan. most Englishmen have 
felt that if was a_ particularly gocd 
thing for the other partner, and 
have expected it to be so regarded. 
A little incident in the Japanese 
parliament has brought a rude 
awakening te such Englishmen. In 
the conrse of a debate upon -the pro- 
posed expansion of the Japanese 
army to admit of keeping the engage 
meuts recnired by the new treaty, a 
nember of the opposition inquired 
of the minister of war whether Eng- 
land had not 2 good deal to do to 
bring the British army up to the 
point of efficiency necessitated by 
British obligations under the treity: 


and the minister frankly answered 
in the affirmative. The incident has 
caused some sharp comment in Mnzg- 
land. It will strengthen the move- 
ment for army reform; but it is ex- 
tremely mortifying to English pride 
to have the British army thus criti- 
cised by so late a comer into the cir- 
ele of civilized natious as Japsn. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The third annual report cf the 
president and treasurer cof Simmons 
College shows an available income of 
$146,966, of which $145,893 was ex- 
pended. The total number of day 
students at the time of publication 
of the cataleg was 449, evening stu- 
dents 100, total 449. Of the day sti- 
dents the number of first-year stu- 
dents entered in four-year programs 
leading to a degree was 111, and 12) 
entered briefer courses. The corpo- 
ration is about to announce a sum- 
mer library class to be held from 
July 10 to August 18, under the di- 
rection of Assistant Professcr Mary 
E. Robbins, director of the library 
sec hool. 

Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., who re- 
cently gave $50,000 to the University 
of Pennsylvania, has supplemented 
this with a gift of $3,000 to be used 
for the publication of Dr. Herman 
Hilprecht’s books on the ‘Temple 
library of Nippur. Six volumes al- 
ready have heen published and four 
more are ready for the press 

The University of Pennsylvania 


has received two gifts of $10.90) 


each during the last week. William 
Guegenheim of New York. a member 
of the class ef ’89, was one giver, the 
other amount being received under 
the will of Dr. Thomas C. Potter. 
who desired that it be applied to the 
endowment ef a dormitory. 

The annual tuition fee fcr the 
recular courses in all departments of 
teorge Washington University has 
been raised to $150, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1906. This action cf the 
board brings about uniformity. of 
fees throughout the university. 


ENEELY & CO. 
School & other BELLS 
WATERY Finest Highes Olan 


[ ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Concress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’] Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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The Louisville Program. 


Presidert J. W. Carr of Dayton 
hus provided an exceptionally at- 
tractive program for the meeting of 
the department of superintendence at 
Louisville February 28, March 1 and 
2. The addresses of welcome will be 
by the governor, the mayor, and the 
Episcopal bishop of that diocese. 
The response will be br President 


Carr. ‘The leading topics and lead- 
ing speakers will be as follows:— 
“Means Afforded by the Publie 


Schools for Moral and Religious 
Training,’ ‘Thomas A. Moft, superin- 
sendent of schools, Richn:ond, Ind. 

“the Effect of Moral Education in 
the Public Schools upon the Crvie 
Life of the Community.” William 0. 
Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Discussion 
led by William J. Shearer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 

“Woman’s Part in Publie School 
Edneation.” Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, of 
the board of education, Cleveland. 

“What kind of education is best 
suited to beys?’ Reuben Post Hal- 
leck, Louisville. 

“What kind of edueation is best 
suited to girls?” Miss Auna L. Ham- 
ilton, principal of Semple Collegiate 
School, T.ouisville. Diseussion, F. 
Louis Sollan, superintendent of 
schools. St. Louis; C. D. Lowry, dis- 
trict superintendent, Chicago. 

“What kind of language study 
aids in the mastery of wvatural 
ence?” Dr. William T. Harris. United 
States commissioner of education, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Superintendents Authority 
aud the Teacher’s Freedom,” Oscar 
T. Corson, editor of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthiy, Columbus. 

“The Teaching of Arithmetic in 
the American Schools.” Professor 
mon Newcomb, Washington. 

“Snegestions for the Improvement 
of the Study Period,” Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Teachers’ College, New York 
city. 

“[liminations and Modifications in 
the Course of Study,” Martin G. 
Prumbaugh, professor of pedagogy, 


University of Pennsylvania, VUVhila- 
delphia. 
“How ean the supervising 


ence of grammar school principals 
be improved?’ lL. H. Jones, State 
normal college, Ypsilanti, Mich 

“Tiscussion of Dr. Newcomb’s Ad- 
lress,” Robert J. Aley, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Discussion, Superintendent Charles 
M. Jordan, Minneapolis; Superin- 
tendent Calvin N. Wendall,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

“The City System—To what ex- 
tent should it be influenced by; the 
superintendent and the supervisor?’ 
F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

“The City Normal or ‘Training 
School,” Ella Flagg Young, Chicago. 

“The Local Training School as an 
Agency for the Preparation of 
Teachers,’ James M. Greenwood. 
Kansas City, W. F. Gordy, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

“The Best Means and Methods of 
In':proving Teachers Already in the 
Service,” William McK. Vance, 
Miamisburg, O.; Edwin Lee Holton, 
Holton, Kansas. 


“The Advantages and Limitations 


of Pupil Government in the High 
Schools, W. M. Davidson, Omaha, 


Neb., J. C. Fant, Meridian, Miss. 
“Methods of Dealing with Tardy, 
Truant and Delinquent Pupils,” 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Séction 
MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KBYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 


George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark., 
F. D. Oldt. Dubuque, Lowa. 

“ihe Minimum Salary Law and 

How It Operates,” Hon. Fassett A. 
Cotton, superintendent of pubiic in- 
struction, Imlianapolis. Discussion, 
Superintendent N. ©. Schaefter, Har- 
risburg, Superintendent M. B. Stev- 
ens, Annapolis, Md.. Superintendent 
Thomas C. Miller, Charlestown, W. 
Va. 
_ “Itural School Architecture,” Hon. 
J. W. Olson, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruetion, Minnesota. Discus- 
sion led by President John R. Kirk, 
Kirksville. Mo. 

“Round Table for the Discussicn 
of Reformed Spelling.” Wiiliam 4H. 
Elson, superintendent of schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. F 

“Simpler Spelling—What can 
most wisely be done to hasten its 
roming? President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, University of Nebraska. 

“The Incorrigible Child,” Miss Ju- 
lin Richman, district superintendent 
of schools, New York city. 


“the School Court,” Ben B. 
Lindsey, judge of juvenile court, 
Denver. 


“the Examination of the Eves of 
School Children,” John C. Eberhardt, 
ex-president of the American Asso- 
cintion of Opticians, and member of 
board of education, Dayton. 

“What should be the hasis for the 
promotion of teachers and the in- 
erease of teachers’ salaries?’ James 
H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. 

“The Next Step in the Salary Cam- 
paign,” Dayid Felmley, president of 
the lilinois State Normal University, 


Miss Adelaide Taylor, Wabash, 
Ind. 
“Phonetic Key Notation,’ George 


Hempl, University of Michigan, Mel- 
vil Dewey, director 
state library, Albany. 

“What form of industrial train- 
ing is most practical and best 
suited to the country child?’ O. J. 
Kern, superintendent of schools for 
Winnebago county, Rockford, 111. 

“What form of industrial train- 
ing is most practical and best 
suited to the city child?’ Charles 
H. Ikeyes, superintendent of schools. 
South District, Hartford, Conn. 

“art as Related to Manual Train- 
ing,” James Edwin Addicott, princi- 
pal Newman Manual Training 
school, New Orleans, L. D. Harvey, 
superintendent of schools, Menomo- 
nie, Wis. 
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OVERSHOT THE MARK, 


Mrs. O’Brien—“Phwat medicine did 
Mike find the best?” 

Mrs. Riley—‘“Divil a know Oi know. 
He took so much ay it, he was sick 
for tin days after he got well.” 


of New York 


IT CAME HARD. 


Griggs—“What a dreadful temper 
your boy has. Does he get it from hig 
mother?” 

Briggs-—“Ii he does, he must bor- 
row it.” 


The announcement is made that a 
substitute for tobacco has been dis- 
covered. It was found, we imagine, 
inside a penny cigar.—Punch. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Term from July}5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architeeture,, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French,German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music; 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 


H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you want am 
Athletic Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 


Pratt Institute, 


best schools. Letushelpyou. Teachers wanted 
for September. O 

THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
BUREAU, Rockford, I1l. 


POSITIONS. 


IN : 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. - Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 

Commissioner of Education 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


sSUCCE Ju AND COLLG E BUR 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
NOW now good until close of seasonof 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Cators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good recerds. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill. 
FRED DICK, Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


Some New Books 


Title. 


Thanatopsis, Sella, and Other Poems.......... 
The Ranch on the Oxhide ......... ... 
The Modern Trust Company...........-..-++++ 
The Conquest of Arid America ...-........... 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, etc.. eames 
The History of England (Chapter I. ). 


Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth................ 
Original Exercises in Plane and Solid Geome- 

Elementary Latin Writing 
A Primer of Essentials in Grammar and 


Author. Publisher. 


4 


Castleman Macmillan Company, N, ae $ .25 
Inman 1 
Smythe 1. 


Longmans, Green & Co., N. LY. 


“ 
Odell “ “ 
Conant American Book Company, “ 


Word Studies—Advanced Book................ Sheppe B.F. Johnson Pub. Co., ee Va.— 
Modern Germany.. Eltzbacher 2.00 
The High Road of Empire.. Murray 5.00 
Barbara Winslow, Rebel . -.- Ellis Dodd, Mead & Co., a 1.50 
The Wheel of Life......... --. Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co., * 1.50 
Twelve Kentucky Colonel Stories..........++- Norris Ogiivie Publishing Co., Chicago 
A Maker Of History Oppenhiem Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
The Song Of Shoemaker Richard G. Badger, 

The Life Of Stewart 


A Home Geography of New York City ........ 


Joubert 
Straubenmuller Ginn & Co., Boston 


J B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Tare NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Brmrcewarer, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Ste NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 
Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 234 St. 


QOMPANY New Yak « 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Boylston St.. Room 411 
OSTON, MASS. 


New York Schools for Adults. 


Hundreds of men and women are 
getting a college education in New 
York, with full credit for degrees, in 
the university extension movement. 
Thousands are attending trade 
schools. liundreds of thousands are 
getting instruction in the evening 
lectures which the boara of educz- 
tion offers. The East side abounds 
in settlement houses, every one of 
which is a centre of education in a 
broad sense. One of these, the Edu- 
eational Alliance, the great Jewish 
centre. has so large an attendance 
that the stone steps of the bullding 
have been worn out in the ten years 
the building has been in use. 

Schools like those of Cooper Union, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association are crowded. Note- 
worthy is the educational work that 
the socialists are carrying on. a 
propaganda that is about to reach the 
dignity of a college course. 

There are seventy-five night schools 
in operation from October until 


March. More than 1,600 teachers are 
employed, and the attendance is 
akout 100,000. Ten of these New 
York night schools are of the hich 
school grade and two of these are 
given up exclusively to manual train- 
ing. One of these mannal train ng 
schools is fitted up with something 
like $20,000 worth of machinery. 
Grownups there may learn electrical 
and mechanical engineering, plumb- 
iug carpentering, and lots of other 
trades. 

There are more than 300(O for- 
eigners in these night schoels. ‘Those 
who are not learning how to speak, 
read, and write English are studying 
American institutions. District 
Superintendent Elgas, who has this 
work in charge, is especial!y proud 
of these foreigners. He has hail pre- 
pared a syllabus in civics, detailing 
the underlying principles of Amert- 
can government. for these students, 
ii order “to teach them their duty 
and privileges as future citizens of 
the great metropolis.” ‘The attend- 
ance at these night schools is  in- 
creasing at the rate of about twenty 
per ceut. a year. It was only re 
eently that the newspapers made 
mention of the fact that a negro 
woman seventy-five vears old was a 
pupil and had rejoiced exceedingly 
because she had learned to read and 
write. 

The system of free public lectures 
given under the supervision of Dr, 
Henry M. Leipziger is wel! known, 
In the season that ended last June, 
4,300 lectures were given to a total 
attendance of more than 1,100,000. 
That was an advance from the be- 
ginning of the work in 1589, when 
186 lectures were given to a total at- 
tendance of about 20,000. 

Dr. Leipziger believes that these 
lectures are practically the greatest 
thing in the world in the educational 
line. The seope of the entertain- 
merts is wide. They embrace sci- 
ence, history, art, music, literature, 
and the humanities in general. Lee- 
tures are given in Italian and Yid- 
dish and French. These reach a 
mass of people who could not get the 
benefit of the instruction in English. 

One test of the value of these lec- 
tares can be made by any investiga- 
tor. Let him go to a neighberhood 
library where there is a centre for 
these lectures and ask what their 
effect is. He will learn that there is 
a steady run for books on subjects 
treated by the lecturers. One little 
library over in Brooklyn in Tomp- 
kins park cireulated more than 300 
books on subjects that were stud‘ed 
in these courses. 


> 


Seott—Talk about odd ways of 
making money. I know a man who 
made a fortune simply by zathering 
dust off his shoes.” 

Mott—“A gold-mirer, I suppose.” 

Scott—“No; ex-Governor Douglas.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success It 
soothes the child, softeas the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind oolic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the besé 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The Tremont theatre will have an- 
other novelty during a_ limited en- 
gagement beginning next wee, when 
Messrs. Shubert will present Muss 
Paula Edwardes in the new fantas ie 
opera, “Princess Beggar,” for the 
first time here. This piece, which is 
in two acts, is due to the collabora- 
tion of Edward Paulton, the author 
of “Niobe” and co-author of “Er- 
minie,’ and Alfred G. Robyn, the 
composer of “The+ Yankee Consul.’ 
Miss Paula Edwardes has_ estab- 
lished herself as a star by her per- 
formances of “Winsone Wiunie’ 
during the last two years. In “P:in- 
eess Beggar” she has been provide 
with a role which shows ali of these 
qualifications to the best advauitage. 
She wears a succession of benutiful 
gowns, sil at one time the = story 
permits her to assume the disguise of 
a dashing young hussar. The entire 
production bas been made under the 
direction of Frank Smithson. Mis 
Ldwardes brings an able supp r.ing 
company, the membets of which 
have been selected with proper re- 
gard for their qualifications. 

KEITHIVS. 

Novelty and originality, together 
with a sensetional sharp shooting 
feature. will make up a capital va- 
riety program at Keith's next week. 
Miss Taylor. who has been decorated 
by the Kaiser for her remarsable ex- 
periness with the rifle and revolver, 
will offer one of the most darinz ex- 
hibitions of accurate shooting that 
has been seen in this e:ty. Miss ‘Tay- 
lor is assisted by Heury Taylor, who 
plays the part of the human target, 
and the young woman clips the but- 
tons from his coat, knocks the ashes 
from his cigar, and even lights 
matehes held in his fingers. Con- 
spicuous on the list of entertainers 
will be found Mosher, Houghton, and 
Mosher, a trio of wouderful b‘cy- 
elists: the Orpheus Comedy Four, 
Redford and Winchester, the Aerial 
Smiths, Petching Brothers, Capri-e, 
Lynn, and Way, Boyd Coleman aud 
company, in a comedy sketch, “Bus- 
ter’s Burglar.” and Lillian Ashley, 
eontralto vocalist. 

A FAMILY IN DISTRESS. 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland used 
to be as fonc of her dolls as any 
yther little girl, aud her dells went 
through the same experiences that 
dolls with imaginative methers 
usnally undergo. 

One day, at dinner in the palace, 
her small majesty made her anpear- 
ance when dessert was served, and 
placed herself next to a courtly old 
general. After eating some fruit the 
little girl turned her gaze up at him 
and seriously exclaimed. “lL wonder 
you're not afraid to sit next to me:” 

Everybody at the table turned 
toward the childish voice. 

“On the contrary.” said the gen- 
eral, “I’m but too pleased and hon- 
ored to sit next to my future queen. 
Why should I be afraid?” 

“°Canse,” and the little girl looked 
quite woebegone, “my dolls have the 
measles—they’re all of them down 
with it.” 


A child said with honesty in a first 
erade, “Every sentence should begin 
with a eaterpillar.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 


places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 


1. Men. Principals and Superintendents. 

2. Assistants 

3. Women. High School. 

4. Grade Places. 

5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, ete. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 


~: ¥ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDIN: 
POS 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT, Manager. 
R. L. Mvers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU pavers Co 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave, 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America, 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full ieformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


i 9 Boston, Mass. : 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +s: 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200 Williams Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 kKookery kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimseon Bk. 
Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
S C h C r mM C r h 0 r il 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


New GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 


CENTURY This Bureau, formerly Dixon Educational Bureau, is conducted by 
J f : men experienced in schoo! as well as agency work. They will understand 
BUREAU your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, lowa. 


s H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
Winship — 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


MANHATTAN BLpG. 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


WM. F. JARVIS 


AGEN 
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BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 


AND CLASS USE . 


CLASSICAL STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Dr. Brooks has succeeded amazingly well in preserving all the style and charm of the classic originals, 
while telling the story simply and absorbingly. These are just the books to interest children in early Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, and English literature. There are seven volumes in the series, all richly illustrated and 
bound in cloth. One dollar and twenty-five cents each. 

The Story of Siegfried 

The Story of King Arthur 

The Story of Tristram 


The Story cf the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


The Story of the Faerie Queene 


BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


These are standard works by recognized experts. 
being based on years of classroom experience. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


The most widely used of any book on the subject. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION 


The latest work on the subject. 
By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 400 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Contains 5,000 words frequently mispronounced. 
By Joun H. Becurer. Cloth. 50 cents. 


As text-books for class use, they are invaluable, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR ENTRODUCTION CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principies, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. | 


Paper, - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


Eric Pape School of Hrt 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and | 
Pyrogravure 


_| 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boy!ston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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